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‘Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DisTINCTIVE FEATURES 
oF New EncLanp LANDSCAPE 





II. Second-Growth Timber 
: untilled lands of New England, 


such as the shores of ponds, 

thin-soiled hill-tops, and old road- 

ways, are being rapidly reforested 
by natural causes. Here and there 
towers a giant of old, spared by the 
woodman, but only to emphasize the 
youthfulness of the new growth, con- 
sisting of birches, aspens, poplars, chest- 
nuts, and spruces. The young spruce 
springs up readily, under the protection 
of the birches, and the combination of 
the two is one of nature’s happiest 
effects. Gradually the lighter timber 
becomes decrepit and the more sturdy 
stocks begin to dominate, their strong, 
straight boles contrasting with the weak- 
ening of their neighbors. This now far- 
advanced rejuvenation of the odd cor- 
ners, the shores, hill-tops, and by-ways 
of New England is a _ characteristic 
of the scenery to-day, and gives to the 
land something of that impression of 
adaptation to human life which so strongly 
impresses us in European landscape. 
Second-growth timber is characterized 
by a somewhat light foliage and a super- 
abundance of straight, upshooting stems. 
Yet the coloring is verdant and never 
somber, for what these young trees lack 
in weight of head and foliage masses 
they, to some extent, repair by the small, 
leaf-bearing stems that carry the foliage 
almost or quite to the ground. The 
lightness of the upper foliage allows the 
light to sift through, and there is no more 
charming variety of greens and golds 
than those of a New England pond shore, 
or old, retimbered roadside, and he who 
would paint a New England hilltop must 
key his palette to its highest color possi- 
bilities. 
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““LEAF-BEARING STEMS CARRY THE FOLIAGE ALMOST OR QUITE TO THE GROUND” 
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*“YOUNG SPRUCES SPRING UP READILY IN THE PROTECTION OF THE BIRCHES” 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


By PAYNE SPENCER 


[This letter to the people of New England, by a typical western business man, appears to us to 


merit careful attention in the interest of mutual understanding. 


There is much in the standpoint 


that is novel, and its reiterated emphasis on sincerity is worthy of careful thought. We will endeavor 
to persuade some equally honest New Englander to reply.] 


States government twenty-six 
men have held the office of 
Vice-President, and of this num- 
ber eight, or nearly one-third, have 
succeeded to the presidency, either by 
the death of the President or by sub- 
sequent election. Of the others, at 
least seven have made for themselves a 
place in history by strong individual- 
ity of character and corresponding 
influence in political affairs. "The com- 
parative indifference of the people to 
this distinguished office is somewhat 
difficult to understand, when these 
facts are considered. New England 
people in particular should honor 
the office, for the men of this section 
who have held it have been among our 
most distinguished citizens. John 
Adams, Elbridge Gerry, Hannibal 
Hamlin, and Henry Wilson, were 
men who left their mark for good. 
The lack of important adminis- 
trative duties and the tendency of the 
populace to despise position devoid 
of authority, have often combined 
to turn the incumbency of the “tail 
of the ticket” into a by-word of 
impotence. The supposed use of 


Gis the beginning of the United 


the lure of the position by politicians 
to finance the campaign has also been 
greedily seized upon by a public ever 
eager for the detraction of any success 
short of supreme primacy. In much 
the same spirit as the wash-lady de- 
spises the millionaire, who is only that, 
and not a multi-millionaire, people 
who ought to know better smile with 
an air of amused contempt at the 
vice-presidency. It is an attitude 
that may have momentous conse- 
quences in the present political strug- 
gle. It is not at all impossible that 
the prosperity of this country and its 
progress in sound government and 
constructive social organization may 
depend more upon who is elected Vice- 
President than upon the “head of the 
ticket.” Far be it from us to prog- 
nosticate an early demise for any of 
the distinguished candidates for the 
presidency! But it is the height of 
folly to ignore that possibility and, 
as has been done before, for the sake 
of a supposititious strengthening of the 
ticket, nominate for the vice-presi- 
dency a man of wholly different 
political tendencies from the President. 
In spite of this, abuse of the position 
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and the territorial considerations that 
have been a prominent factor in making 
the selection, more than once the Vice- 
President has been a man of much 
greater ability and of more command- 
ing personality than his chief. This 
was notably true of John C. Calhoun, 
who was surely a far abler man and a 
more astute statesman than Jackson, 
and although the nation may not be 
ecstatically proud of either John C. 
Breckinridge or Millard Fillmore, they 
were at least men of more fibre and 
capacity than James Buchanan or old 
Zachary Taylor. 

The absence of definite administra- 
tive, or executive duties, which may 
have arisen from oversight in the ori- 
ginal formulation of the constitution, 
might well have been the result of the 
profoundest political wisdom. For in 
the event of the Vice-President’s sud- 
den promotion to the presidency, it is 
far better that he should enter upon 
the office as free as possible from any 
entanglements arising from his ac- 
tivities in the secondary position. 
And as an actual fact it has happened 
that in those instances where the 
Vice-President has been suddenly ele- 
vated the administration has by no 
means suffered. Often faced with 
appalling difficulties, these men have 
unified the party and saved the ad- 
ministration in a way that would 
scarcely have been possible to a man 
embroiled in executive difficulties. It 
seems strange to be arguing for the 
importance of the vice-presidency. 
We are not concerned with the poli- 
ticians. The office is important to 
them from their own standpoint, as 
all offices are. But the importance 
to the people arises from a different 
source than that of sectional vote- 
getting or well-supplied “barrels.” 


In behalf of the people we would re- 
mind the politicians that the nation 
will not be convinced of the sincerity 
of a ticket in which the President 
and Vice-President are men of radi- 
cally differing political ideals. They 
are not minded to accept the vice- 
presidency as a sop. The present 
situation calls for an unequivocal plat- 
form and for a man in both presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential position that 
are warmly and sincerely in favor of 
the policy which the platform enun- 
ciates. Here in the West we are 
doing a little thinking about that 
matter of the vice-presidency. Ap- 
parently you Easterners are shrugging 
your shoulders and leaving that ques- 
tion to the “pols.” Here in the West 
we are going to ask of Taft, of Roose- 
velt, of Clark, of Wilson, or whoever 
it may be, “who is to be your running 
mate?” And we are going to form 
some opinions on the answer to that 
question. Some of us are even think- 
ing that it is a mistake for the con- 
ventions to treat the two names sepa- 
rately. The ticket as a ticket should 
come up for approval in the convention 
as it will before the people on election 
day. 


Remember that you in the East are | 


much more academic than we, and 
give weight to considerations that with 
us in the West are rather meaningless. 
On the other hand some facts are plain 


to us that you do not appear to con- \ 


sider at all. You are surfeited with 
gazing at great manufacturing plants 
and communities humming with in- 
dustry, and gaze with complacency 
upon the conditions that combine 


them into even larger and larger 
units. You swallow manufactured 
statistics without a question, and 


accept the most involved and aca- 
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demic explanations of the high cost 
of living. Here in the West we do 
not understand your talk. Wedo not 
follow your arguments, nor consider 
them material. We are convinced 
that the causes of the present high 
cost of living are neither complicated 
nor hard to seek. We flatly deny some 
of the statistics that are urged as to 
the reduction in the production of raw 
materials relative to the population. 
We are raising more cattle, more corn, 
more wheat, more everything here in 
the West than ever. Yet up, up, up, 
soar the prices, not to the producer, 
but to the consumer. We have been 
told that high tariffs create competition 
at home, and almost in the same 
breath that the stifling of home com- 
petition by great combinations of in- 
terests cuts out waste and economizes 
production and distributions. Both 
processes have had much their own 
way, and up, up, up, go the prices. 

We behold ever more vast accumula- 
tions of banking capital and ever 
fewer men who can benefit by it. We 
insist that one of two things must be 
done —the tariff as a protective 
measure must go, or competition, 
stifling combinations must be wiped 
out. The tariff is built frankly and 
squarely on the competitive system of 
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industrial organization. Combination 
is justified by the argument that com- 
petition is wasteful. One or the other 
must go. If we cannot prevent com- 
bination, if it is unwise to do so, and 
against the spirit of the age, retro- 
gressive, and all that, then down with 
the tariff to a revenue basis. What 
the West wants is sincerity. And 
that is why all this connects up with 
the vice-presidential issue as well as 
with the presidential issue. We will 
scarcely believe in the sincerity of a 
ticket that carries one kind of man at 
its head, and another kind of man in 
the second place. You in the East 
like to go slow. That is terribly irk- 
some to us, but we might endure the 
sweating under the collar and tugging 
against the brakes, if we can be con- 
vinced that you are sincere. We will 
not bolt your man if you give him the 
right running mate and campaign 
them both on the right platform, 
If you are not sincere, and are going 
to leave the matter to the “pols” to 
fix up, you may not find us with you. 
Do you realize that that little matter 
of the vice-presidency is a crucial 
test? I may be talking for myself 
alone, but I believe that I have the 
spirit of this section of the country 
pretty well soaked into my system. 
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PROVINCETOWN 


By EVERETT LADD CLARKE 


Photographs by THOMPSON AND THOMPSON 


O the student of American his- 
tory, Provincetown is known 
as the first landing place of 
the Pilgrims, the sacred spot 

where the famous compact was signed. 
To the tourist it is the quaint and 
picturesque terminus of one of the 
most delightful sea-trips out of Boston; 
to the artist it is a sketcher’s paradise, 
with its white sands and blue sea and 
scant and twisted vegetation of dark 
and glossy leaves, its old sail-lofts, 
tar-coated dories and long nets 
stretched for the mender on wharves, 
beneath which the lazy shadows creep 
in and out among great, moss-covered 
piles. To the story-writer, the little 
city at the end of the Cape is replete 
with color and incident, the tragedy 
and the comedy of life; to commerce 
it is known as an important fishing 
port; to the railroad and steamboat 
man as a name with which to conjure 
up tourists, but in its own proper 
capacity as a thriving and striving 
community, it is all too little known or 
understood. 

The town is indeed unique, with its 
narrow main street following the line 
of the bay for several miles, east and 
west, and its narrow lanes, with their 
cozy homes huddled beneath the pro- 
tection of the great sand hills, from the 
top of the highest of which rises the 
majestic tower of the Pilgrim monu- 
ment. “Up along” and “down 
along” Commercial street runs the 
busy tide of life. Native fishermen, 
brisk townsmen, old “captains,” natty 
man-of-war’s men, summer butter- 
flies, artists loaded with paraphernalia. 

The steamer from Boston arrives 
and the wharf becomes black with 
humanity; hotels and cafes are crowded 
to their utmost capacity, automobiles 
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and “accommodations” push their way 
along the little thread and needle of a 
street — all is life, brilliant and viva- 
cious as the blue waters of the bay 
that its fair shores encircle. Winter 
sets in, and all this has fled. In grim 
and deadly earnest the little town 
settles down to its life or death 
struggle with the sea. The air is 
accustomed to rumors of tragedy, and 
to their sad confirmation; to dripping 
forms brought in and _ whispered 
names of those that will never return. 
They are justified who seek it for its 
romance and for its unique, old-world 
flavor, yes, and for its quaint types 
and characters not to be found else- 
where. Artist, story-teller and tourist 
are all justified in their estimates, and 
yet, as we have intimated, none of 
this is more than a phase of the real 
Provincetown. It is all to be found 
there, but none of it is representative 
of the prevailing tone and spirit of 
the town. That is to be found by 
quite another approach and oneseldom 
achieved by these searchers for the 
ultra and the unique. 

Provincetown is an American com- 
munity contributing by its fisheries 
to the national food supply; by its 
harbor to the safety and convenience 
of the coasting trade, and by its 
salubrity, beauty and opportunities 
of recreation to the health and enjoy- 
ment of thousands of tourists annually. 
Of late years the summer practice 
of the Atlantic Squadron of the 
United States Navy has been con- 
ducted from this most eligible point. 

The population of some five thou- 
sand persons is partly of old English 
Puritan and partly of Portuguese stock, 
the latter, attracted by the fisheries 
a generation or two ago, are now 
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thoroughly American, although inter- 
marriage with the English-American 
stock is not common, so that in 
physical appearance the national 
characteristics of the more southern 
race are well preserved. In spirit and 
life all are alike American, so that the 
community displays those qualities 
of earnestness and enterprise that have 
contributed so abundantly to the de- 
velopment of our country. 

The problems that confront Prov- 
incetown are those that arise from its 
physical geography and from the 
development of its principal industries, 
and of its attractiveness as a summer 
resort. These are what we are ac- 
customed to call “material” problems, 
but they are the fundamental ones 
as cultural development follows easily 
and naturally in the wake of their 
successful solution. 

The surrounding country is a sandy 
waste covered in places by a thin 
coating of soil, for the highlands of 
Cape Cod end somewhat abruptly 


at High Head, in the township of 


Truro. From this point to the end 
of the Cape is a strip of dunes and 
beaches that so curves in upon itself 
as to form an enclosed and beautiful 
harbor at its farthest extremity. 
The action of wave and tide rolls up 
the sands, first into bars that later 
become beaches, and lastly, as they 
are in turn protected by new bars 
and new beaches, into sand dunes. 
Between these wave-like ridges of 
sand are hollows often containing 
freshwater ponds. The abundant 
moisture produces a surprising amount 
of vegetation, and the falling and 
decaying leaves contribute a gradual 
covering of soil which, however, is at 
present rarely over three or four inches 
in depth. About the ponds is a 
beautiful growth of tupelo, sweet 
azalea, clethra, etc., while in the 
shelter of the ridges and sometimes 
even on their crests will be found oaks, 
maples, beeches and pitch pines. 
Willows and “silver leaf ” a local name 
for a species of poplar, grow readily in 
the thin soil and the alternating wet 
and dry of the undeflying sand. As 


on the sea,of which it is so intimate 
a part, the gentler winds bring its 
principal blessings and the storms are 
its scourge. When the winds are 
north and the sands are dry, as they 
are likest to be at that season when 
north winds prevail, the sand “comes 
in” in great quantities, the soil is 
covered, the hills cut and carved into 
strange shapes, and the contours of 
the shore gradually changed. One 
gentleman relates how a cargo of 
hard pine, having been wrecked and 
driven ashore, was carted a little in- 
land for protection. This was in 
December. In the spring the salvors 
went for their prize, but from that 
day to this it has never been found, so 
deeply was it covered with sand. 
When the Old Colony Railroad was 
constructed, ashes and similar debris 
were found to afford excellent pro- 
tection for the underlying sand. In 
spite of all this, the tip end of Cape 
Cod is more covered with verdure 
than almost any other portion of the 
Cape. Unquestionably, by judicious 
planting and protection from winds, 
a soil can be developed that will pro- 
duce staple crops where now nothing 
but beach plums dnd candle-berry 
thrive. And this is a work worthy 
of the state and even of the national 
government. There have been several 
investigations, at least by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, but 
little has been done. A park reserva- 
tion, so located and planted as to act 
as an effective barrier to the more 
disastrous winds, would more than 
return the amount of the investment 
in the improvement of land and the 
increase of its taxable value. 
Industrially, Provincetown is de- 
pendent upon the sea, and it is of con- 
siderable importance as a fishing port, 
although its once famous whaling 
fleet has dwindled to three vessels. 
The fishing fleet, April 1, 1911, con- 
sisted of sixty-three vessels, and the 
business has been somewhat improved 
of late by the addition of cold storage 
plants for handling fresh fish. These 
plants were erected entirely by local 
capital and are well managed and ex- 
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tremely profitable. Salt, smoked and 
pickled fish are also prepared, and 
several of the best known brands are 
those of Provincetown packers. 

Few indeed, relatively speaking, are 
the residents of Provincetown that 
are not connected with the fishing 
industry. It receives the zealous care 
of the Board of Trade, an organization 
founded in 1897 under the title of the 
Maritime Exchange. After the usual 
struggling beginning, this organization, 
in 1908, merged itself into a newly 
organized Board of Trade, which has 
ever since been a thriving institution, 
having the good. of the community at 
heart, and affording a social center as 
well as a basis of co-operation for pub- 
lic enterprises. An attractive club- 
house, located on the water front, is 
one of the first objects that greets the 
traveler arriving by boat, and it ex- 
tends its cheery welcome to all that 
stands for progress and the public 
welfare. The present officers of the 
association are D. F. Small, president; 
M. N. Gifford, vice-president; and 
J. F. Snow, secretary and treasurer. 
The attention of the Board of Trade 
is by no means confined to the fishing 
business, although it can have no more 
important concern. The dangers and 
hazards of that life, and the hardihood 
demanded of those who engage in it, 
as well as the importance of the prod- 
uct as a considerable and most 
valuable contribution to the national 
food supply, are among the things 
that most highly commend the com- 
munity and its interests to the foster- 
ing careof the nation. For the develop- 
ment of this industry this town has 
a natural advantage of situation, as 
a convenient point for the outfitting 
of vessels, a safe and commodious 
harbor, and a hardy population trained 
to the pursuit. The fleet at present 
engaged in the industry includes 
some of the finest vessels afloat, 
beautifully modeled, speedy and 
staunch. 

The cod fishers usually sail in April 
or May and return in September, but 
those engaged in the fresh fish in- 
dustry go out winter as well as summer. 


These last are principally manned by 
Portuguese fishermen. One of the most 
astonishing feats of a Provincetown 
fisherman was that of the Julia Costa, 
Captain Costa, which left port at six 
in the morning, sailed to the fishing 
grounds fifteen miles northeast of 
Highland Light, caught fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of codfish and was in 
Boston at the wharf at eleven o’clock 
that night having sailed about one 
hundred miles. But at other times 
vessels have returned with gloomy and 
disheartened crews from voyages of 
months, and scarce fish enough to pay 
for the wear and tear on the outfit. 
Fishing for mackerel appears to be 
the most uncertain, but there is an 
excitement about it and a speculative 
chance for a big strike that ensures 
there always being a number of 
“mackelers” in pursuit of that elu- 
sive quarry. There are bad years 
when fish do nothing that they are 
supposed to do, and good years when 
they step up to the lines and beg to be 
caught. But on the whole, when one 
considers the chances of wind and 
wave, and of the unseen creatures with 
their strange habits, the industry is 
astonishingly even and stable. It is so, 
however, because skill, endurance and 
courage make it so. When the fish 
are not to be found in one place, men 
go to another, braving the dangers 
of the distant voyage and unknown 
shores. No industry is more de- 
serving of the fostering care of the 
government. The fish caught are 
alike the rich man’s delicacy and the 
poor man’s most available meat. 
Call it, if you will, the bounty of the 
sea, it is a harvest that is reaped only 
with toil and danger. 

Although fishing is and, so far as can 
be seen, must remain, the principal in- 
dustry of the place, there is no good 
reason why some other industrial em- 
ployment should not be encouraged 
to undertake a location in Province- 
town. The advantages of water trans- 
portation may at least neutralize the 
isolation of the location, and, in a 
growing population there must always 
be a proportion who have no taste 
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for the sea. To find such congenial 
and remunerative employment as will 
keep these at home is a part of the 
Provincetown problem. Sooner or 
later it will be solved. 

The “summer business,” that is, the 
entertainment of tourists and tem- 
porary summer residents, is an im- 
portant source of income to Province- 
town, and one that bids fair to grow to 
much larger proportions. Its greatest 
impetus has come from the use of the 
harbor in late years by the navy for 
summer practice, a use likely to be long 
continued because of the many ad- 
vantages which the harbor offers. The 
excellent order kept by the sailors 
while on shore has made them great 
favorites with the people, who receive 
them with the utmost hospitality. All 
that is possible is done to make their 
stay enjoyable, and while some of the 
enlisted men might prefer the attrac- 
tions of a larger city for the enjoy- 
ment of their shore leave, all appreciate 
the fine athletic field and the head- 
quarters in the town hall offered by the 
people of Provincetown, while the 
officers are saved from the anxieties 
and troubles that are unavoidable 
accompaniments of shore leave in the 
larger cities. Gun practice may be 
indulged within a much shorter dis- 
tance of harbor than is usually possi- 
ble, and Boston and the Charlestown 
navy yard afford accessible advan- 
tages. Altogether, there is good reason 
to suppose that the presence of the 
great ships may be looked for as an 
annual feature of Provincetown life. 

The spectacle is always an inter- 
esting one. The great ships swinging 
at anchor or going and coming on their 
mysterious errands in response to the 
unending signals, brilliant with lights 
at night, or sharply outlined against 
the blue waters by day, hold the at- 
tention tirelessly for hours. Add to 
this the music, the coming and going 
of the uniformed men, the athletic 
diversions, and the innumerable minor 
incidents of the day and the presence 
of the navy can readily be seen to be a 
dominant and ever attractive feature. 

But Provincetown has much beside 
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to offer to the summer visitor. No- 
where can the pastimes of boating and 
fishing be indulged to greater ad- 
vantage. The bathing is delightful, 
with its choice of the surf of the ocean 
side or the quieter and warmer waters 
of the bay. Walks, revealing glimpses 
of such scenery as no other locality can 
offer for its strange, memory-haunting 
forms, end at lighthouses or life-saving 
stations, or old wrecks on the beach 
on the top of some wind-carved sand 
dune, from which stretches a panorama 
of sea and shore. And no wonder all 
this is much habited by artists. Scores 
of them on almost any fair day, may 
be seen planting their easels in front 
of some entrancing bit or bribing a 
little Portuguese boy or dark-curled girl 
or some adorable old captain to pose 
for a sunlight portrait. Here flour- 
ishes the Cape Cod School of Art. 
under the instruction of Mr. Charles 
W. Hawthorne, the New York artist. 
A large studio situated on one of 
the dunes, overlooking the town and 
harbor, affords every convenience for 
the work of the school, which is 
patronized by scores of earnest and 
enthusiastic workers. Cottages are 
also becoming increasingly popular, 
and new sections are being opened to 
meet the demand for this popular form 
of vacation life. The most important 
of these is Pilgrim Heights, beauti- 
fully situated on high ground and 
fronted by a long, curving beach. 
This interesting development is certain 
to add much to the summer population 
of Provincetown. The daily excur- 
sions of the Boston and Provincetown 
boat are also a feature of the very 
greatest importance. There is no 
more beautiful trip out of Boston. 
The boat is large, safe, speedy and 
well appointed, and the ride is of 
sufficient length to give the excur- 
sionist a full taste of the revitalizing 
air of the sea. Time for dinner is 
allowed at Provincetown before the 
home trip. This time might be 
lengthened to the great advantage of 
all, as  excursionists would ap- 
preciate a longer sojourn ashore. 
Both the town and its guests would 
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profit by the extension of time between 
the arrival and departure of the Boston 
boat. The summer business would 
also be much improved by the erection 
of a larger hotel than any now ex- 
isting. While the small hotels and 
boarding houses are inexpensive and 
excellently conducted, it can hardly 
be expected to accommodate in that 
manner alone the guests that might 
readily be attracted to a great summer 
hotel. 

In the matter of public improve- 
ments Provincetown has made much 
progress of a sound and substantial 
character. The town owns its own 
excellent water supply and is well 
lighted by electricity. Theschool sys- 
tem receives careful attention and is in 
charge of men of up-to-date pedagogic 
ideals. The following quotation from 
the superintendent’s last report is 
worthy of the important position which 
he occupies: “A teacher who can 
keep an orderly, industrious, contented 
school, as the majority of our teachers 
do, without noise or friction, has ex- 
ceptional ability and should receive 
the benefit of it in increased pay. 
The refining influence of a cultured, 
magnanimous person for nearly a 
thousand hours a year for thirteen 
years is inestimable as an educational 
uplift, just as the same number of 
hours with a bitter, vindictive charac- 
ter is hopelessly warping and de- 
praving every effort, remunerative and 
otherwise, should be exerted to make 
our schools excel in this particular.” 

Nearly one-third of the total amount 
raised by taxation in Provincetown is 
expended for schools, a fact which 
speaks volumes for the progress of 
civilization in the past half century, 
and that means incalculably more for 
the progress of civilization in the 
coming generation. 

Two excellent local papers, the 
Advocate and the Beacon, assist the 
town crier in the dissemination of 
news. Financial interests are cared 


for by the First National Bank of 
Provincetown, a strong, conservative 


institution, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The President is Moses N. 
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Gifford, and the cashier, Joseph H. 
Dyer. The Seaman’s Savings Bank 
was incorporated in 1851, and has re- 
tained its importance as a factor in 
the thrift and prosperity of the town. 
The officers are: Lysander N. Paine, 
President; A. Louis Putnam, Vice- 
President, and William H. Young, 
Treasurer. 

The Public Library, consisting of 
some fourteen thousand volumes, is 
somewhat cramped for space, and 
calls for more ample provision to meet 
its opportunities of usefulness. Here 
is an open door for generously dis- 
posed friends of the town. I know of 
no community in Massachusetts where 
a modern public library would be 
likely to meet so rewarding a use. 
Nowhere will there be found a higher 
percentage remaining of the old New 
England genius than in the hardy 
population of this ancient maritime 
town, where the amenities of life are 
bought with a price. As a proposition 
in sociology, it would be good economy 
for some of our strong institutions of 
higher education, through their local 
alumni, to establish scholarship funds 
for the special use of Provincetown 
boys and girls. From no source is 
leadership and genius more likely to 
spring. The writer of the present 
article would like to see the following 
things done for Provincetown: (1) 
Active government effort put forth 
to conserve the soil-building process 
which nature so bountifully begins. 
This means the establishment and 
maintenance of plantations of trees 
so located in belts as to effectively 
break the sweep of the dry-season 
winds. (2) The permanent establish- 
ment in that port of a naval head- 
quarters. (3) The erection of a sub- 
stantial and commodious summer hotel 
(4) The substantial enlargement and 
improvement of the public library. 
(5) The establishment of some indus- 
try that will furnish employment to 
those unattracted by or unfitted for 
the fisheries. Some of these things 
call for outside assistance, but most 
of them lie within the reach of Prov- 
incetown thrift and enterprise. 
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We cannot undertake in this place 
to write the history of Provincetown. 
It is for the most part the story of the 
fluctuations of the fishing industry. 
It was first settled about 1680, and in 
1714 became a precinct of Truro. 
By 1727 it had assumed sufficient 
importance to merit a separate charter 
and was set apart under the name of 
Province town, the boundary line be- 
ginning “at a jawbone of a whale 
set in the ground.” But, as the his- 
torian says, ““owing to some forgotten 
cause,” the town was rapidly depleted 
by emigration, and in 1748 only two 
or three families remained. The un- 
known cause probably had to do with 
the vicissitudes of the fisheries. A 
revival followed, and at the opening 
of the Revolutionary War the town 
numbered about two hundred souls. 
The royal navy, driven from Boston, 
frequently anchored in Provincetown 
harbor and levied a ruthless tax for 
provisions on the struggling com- 
munity. In spite of this fact, a lively 
trade sprang up, daring seizure and 
confiscation, with markets as far dis- 
tant as the West Indies, but princi- 
pally with New York, by running 
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the blockade, a profitable, though 
dangerous enterprise. The first meet- 
inghouse was erected in 1763, and 
the Rev. Samuel Parker was ap- 
pointed by the Plymouth govern- 
ment to minister to the flock. This 
outside authority was apparently not 
much relished, for, upon the death of 
this pastor, the town took a vote to 
“raise by a tax to defray town charges 
for the present year, three hundred 
dollars for the town’s expenses, beside 
the state and county tax, and no part 
shall go to pay any ministerer what- 
soever.” ‘That this action did not 
proceed from irreligious motives is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1793 a 
Methodist minister named Humbard, 
who chanced to be on board a wind- 
bound vessel that took refuge in the 
harbor, coming ashore and preaching, 
succeeded in establishing a church of 
that denomination, under the ministry 
of Rev. George Cannon. This acci- 
dental or providential event set the 
pot a-boiling, apparently, for in 1795 
it was “Voted that any that will not 
pay the standing ministers’ rate shall 
have his interest Sesed. Voted that 
there shall not Be a Methodes meetin- 
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house bilt in this town.’? But most 
of the early records have to do with 
maritime affairs. The most inter- 
esting and historically significant of 
these is the petition of the selectmen 
of Provincetown to the President of 
the United States to remove the 
embargo of 1808. This interesting 
document reads as follows: 


“To the President of the United 
States. The inhabitants of the town 
of Provincetown, in legal town meet- 
ing assembled, beg leave to respect- 
fully represent: 


“That they have severely suffered 
from the operation of the laws laying 
and enforcing an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of 
the United States, not only in common 
with their fellow citizens throughout the 
union, but particularly from their local 
and peculiar situation, their interest 
being almost totally in fish and vessels. 
The perishable nature of fish and the 
sale of it depending solely upon a 
forren market, together with the 
barrenness of their soil not admitting 
of cultivation leaving them no re- 
source but the fisheries. They flatter 
themselves that they are and ever will 
be ready to manifest their patriotism 
in making every necessary sacrifice 
for the good of their country and to 
these laws they have yielded unlimited 
respect and submission, not a single 
instance of an evasion or violation has 
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taken place among them but so dis- 
tressing are the embarrassments_ pro- 
duced by the embargo that they cannot 
contemplate its continuance without 
serious and alarming apprehensions. 
It is needless to detail to your Excel- 
lency the various evils that must result 
from a total suspension of their busi- 
ness having been long habituated 
to a maritime employment, and whose 
resources have solely depended upon 
the Ocean whose shipping and fish 
thus left to waste and perish on their 
hands not only to the loss of their 
property, but in some instances of 
health and life. Feeling as your peti- 
tioners do, the accumulating pressure 
of these Evils and Confident that your 
Excellency is disposed so far as you 
are constitutionally authorized to 
grant them relief, they are happy to 
find that by the laws of the United 
States it appears to be within your 
power to Suspend the Embargo in 
whole or in part whenever Events in 
Europe may in your opinion render it 
safe and Expedient, your petitioners 
regoise in the belief and trust that 
Such Events have now taken place. 
They therefore pray that the Embargo 
in Whole or in part may be suspended 
according to the powers vested in the 
president by the Congress of the U. S. 
And if any doubts Should Exist of 
the competency of those powers they 
would humbly request that Congress 
might be convenedasearly as possible.” 
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Easter 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


O dreary, weary was the earth, 
And sad and sore of winter’s 
pain. 
The trees lifted their leafless 
boughs 
In prayer, and prayer was all 
in vain. 
Stillness of death in field and 
wood, 
The stream in bondage piti- 
less, 
The sod, bereft of life and joy, 
Lay sullen in its hopelessness. 


There was no pity in the sky, 
There was no mercy in the air, 
No radiance in the sunset cloud, 
But gloom and menace every- 
where; 
When, hark!—a bird-note, sweet 
and clear, 
The prophet robin calls in glee 
To stream and field and wood- 
land drear 
The miracle, so soon to be! 


And lo, the dead old earth 
awakes, 
And every root and bough and 
bole 
Thrills with a new life’s ecstasy, 
And pulses with a throb of 
soul; 
And shall it be denied to man 
To rise from gloom of death’s 
dark night, 
When nature beckons year by 
year 
To Resurrection, Life and 
Light! 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER V. 
“My Bu.tty Boys—Ho!” 


In a tremor of excitement Julie 
found her way back to her room. The 
moment she admitted her love for 
‘Gene she had been seized by a passion 
that knew no control. The full flood 
of her wild young nature swept over 
all bounds and left her merely a cre- 
ature of emotions. Nothing counted 
now against the onsweep of this new 
love—not even the Mayflowers. She 
snatched them from her bosom and 
threw them across the room. She gave 
herself up utterly, without fear and 
without shame. The mere fact that 
the realization had come so suddenly, 
like flood water before decent channels 
can be made for it, left her passion 
free to run riot and overwhelm all bar- 
riers. Her mother and her father 
were mere shadows, She would have 
braved the scorn of all the women in 
the world now for ’Gene. Had he 
come back and taken her hand, she 
would have walked by his side until 
she dropped, knowing his arms would 
be waiting for her. The fact that he 
was going on the morrow gave both 
false courage and false ardor. So far 
as she was concerned he had already 
gone, and this added further fuel to 
the fire. It furnished her a lurking 
sense of safety which she herself did 
not at all recognize, but which did 
away with the last vestige of restraint 
based upon the instinctive necessity of 
self-protection. 

She threw herself upon her knees 
by her bed moaning ’Gene’s name in 
an agony of reproach at the way she 
had allowed him to go. He had been 
such a big romantic figure striding off 
in the moonlight on his way to the ship 
that was to carry him'to India—per- 
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haps to his death in search of a tiger 
skin for her. His blond hair hung 
about his head like an aura. His blue 
eyes had been as deep as the Indian 
Ocean itself. She had been cruel— 
merciless to her gallant knight. If 
only he had turned when she had 
called, she would have gone gladly 
into his arms—she would have given 
him a hundred kisses. Now, even now, 
kneeling there in the dark, she gave 
him all, freely and unabashed. 

“°Gene,” she murmured, “ ’Gene, 
come back to me. Come back for only 
a moment.” 

She thought she heard his voice 
calling to her again from the road. 
She crossed the room and threw up 
the window, An hour ago she had 
been afraid and terror-stricken at his 
approach. Now she stood at this same 
window ready to welcome him, her 
eyes as eager as his had lately been. 
But he was nowhere to be seen. The 
tree branches rustled against the 
house, but they were not moved by 
his weight. The road was deserted. 
It was deserted as though it began no- 
where and ended nowhere. It was 
a dead, barren road. She shuddered 
back from it and closing the window 
lighted her lamp. 

Her heart was overflowing with 
things she wished to say to him but 
the chance had gone to tell them with 
his blue eyes resting upon her. Nothing 
was left now but ink and cold white 
paper. She seized her pen and began 
to write. She began simply, 

“’Gene Dear,—Why didn’t you turn 
round when I called you? I wanted 
you so much. But I know you didn’t 
hear or you would have come back, 
wouldn’t you? I tried to catch you but 
you walked so fast I couldn’t. I felt 
so weak I couldn’t run very fast. I 
ran as fast as I could, ’Gene, but some- 
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thing took all the strength out of me 
so that I could only sit down and cry. 
I wanted you and I want you now. I[ 
don’t know how to tell you what I[ 
want to tell you. It is hard to say it 
here—alone. It would have been much 
easier—when you asked me. But I[ 
didn’t know then, ’Gene. ’Gene dear- 
est, I didn’t know then, so you can’t 
blame me, can you? But if you were 
standing here now and you asked me 
that question, I should have to say 
Yes.” 

She stopped and bending over the 
letter shyly kissed it at this place. She 
was very glad and _ simple-hearted 
about it. Now that she had begun to 
write she was finding some relief for 
her pent-up emotions. She lost her- 
self completely in the joy of talking to 
him again. She was not conscious of 
being in her room. She was again in 
the road and she saw him listening. 
She scribbed on, her thoughts moving 
so fast her pen could scarcely keep 
pace with them. 

“And if you asked me now to do 
what you asked me before, I couldn’t 
Lelp giving in. I like to be very honest 
with you, dear, and so I’m going to tell 
you that I probably wouldn’t want to 
do it, but that I wouldn’t be able to 
help it. I’d rather kiss you than any 
one, ’Gene, but I feel that kisses 
should only be for husbands.” 

She blushed at this word, She hur- 
ried on past it. 

“But I’d just as soon right here. So 
here is one for you and here is an- 
other.” 

She made two very small crosses. It 
didn’t seem a silly thing to do. 

“So now I hope you'll forgive me 
if you thought I was cross with you. 
’Gene, dear, there are so many things 
—new things that I never thought of 
until this minute—that I want to say 
to you.” 

She puckered up her brows and con- 
sidered hard a moment. She didn’t 
wish to hurt him with suspicions and 
yet her mother heart drove her on. He 
was going away from home among 
strange men, and perhaps some of 
them would not be good men. He 


was such a boy that he needed a warn- 
ing. She didn’t know about what ex- 
actly, but every one agreed that a boy 
in going out into the world was sure to 
be tempted by many things. Perhaps, 
if she said just a word, it might help 
him. 

She began again, 

‘“’Gene, dear, I want you to be a 
good boy. I know you will, but I 
thought, perhaps, if you knew that I 
particularly wanted you to be, it 
might help. If you just remember 
that wherever you are or whatever 
you are doing I shall be very near you. 
let me go with you everywhere you 
go. And if you have storms at sea 
I'd like to be in them too. No matter 
how hard the winds blow or how big 
the waves are I’d like to be holding 
onto your arm. You won’t mind, will 
you? I feel that I’ll always be safe 
everywhere if only I can hold onto 
your arm. 

“Tt seems queer to be saying these 
things to you. Yet when I’m writing 
them they don’t seem queer. Only 
yesterday you were just "Gene Page 
and to-day—why, you are ’Gene, my 
‘Gene! Yesterday I thought of you 
every now and then as just a boy. 
Now you aren’t a boy any more—ex- 
cept my boy. And that’s a different 
kind somehow. Your mother must be 
very proud of you, "Gene. I shall go 
over and see her just as soon as I can. 
She will miss you too, I suppose, and 
we can talk about you. You mustn’t 
forget to write to her. If you write to 
me every day, you ought to write to 
her at least once a week. Now please 
remember this, 

“T wish you could find time to go on 
with your studies. You were doing 
very well in your English and pretty 
well lately in your algebra. It would 
help you a lot when you get to be 
captain to know about those things. 
\Won’t it be fun when you come back 
in charge of your own ship? Will you 
wear a uniform? I think you would 
look very handsome in a_ uniform, 
But when you're a captain I shall go 
with you. And you will take me first 
to Rio de Janeiro. I shall follow you 
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in the geography everywhere you go. 

“And now I'll say good-night to 
you. I’ve always thought of you a 
little bit before going to sleep, but 
now I shall put you in my prayers. I| 
hope you will get this before the ship 
sails for —” 

She paused. Why, ’Gene had for- 
gotten to give her his address! When 
he had walked away, he had said she 
needn’t writetohim. Her heart sank. 
She could never write him if she 
didn’t know the name of his ship. The 
world went blank for a moment, and 
then her lips came together. She must 
catch him in the morning on his way 
to the station. She did not know 
when the train left, but she would get 
up very early and meet him on the 
road. After all, why hadn’t she 
thought of this before? She could 
even walk a little way with him. She 
could give him the letter herself and 
tell him not to open it until he reached 
Boston. At the possibility of seeing 
him again something of her old 
timidity returned. She was glad that 
she had thought of this, but on the 
whole she would rather he didn’t know 
all that she had said in this letter until 
he was in Boston. He would need it 
more then and it would come to him as 
a big surprise. 

She scratched out the last half- 
finished line and closed the letter 
briefly. 

“Now I’m going to sleep and when 
| wake up it will be to see you for a 
moment. God bless you, dear ’Gene. 

“Your Julie. 

“P.S. Ido! Ido! I do! 

“J...” 


She undressed quickly, blew out her 
light, and climbed into bed. For a few 
minutes her thoughts ran wild, but she 
was very tired after the strain of the 
last few hours and very happy over its 
outcome. Her eyes soon closed and 
she slept. 

\Vhen she awoke, it was dawn. For 
a moment she lay with her eyes open 
and with the feeling that this new day 
was of deep importance to her without 
being able to recall how or why. Then, 


like sun through clouds, ’Gene’s name 
came to her lips. She said it over and 
over again: 

*’Gene, ’Gene, Gene.” 

Her eyes grew bigger and bigger as 
she realized all it meant to her. She 
was glad that as yet the room was dim, 
She needed the cool and the silence 
and the gray to calm her pounding 
heart. She lay very still, not daring 
to move, feeling herself some new 
creature. Three times a woman thrills 
with new  birth—once when she 
awakes to the knowledge of her love, 
once to the knowledge of her wife- 
hood, once to the knowledge of her 
motherhood. Three times the world 
stands new created to her. 

To Julie ths realization came with 
virginal freshness. She had had no 
schooling in love. There had been no 
preparation even with ’Gene. It had 
come like a revelation. Even in the 
occasional queries she had put to her- 
self during the winter she had not 
thought of love. Even when he had 
appeared at her window she had not 
thought of love. It was not until he 
himself had spoken the word, not until 
he had walked away from her, that she 
had grasped its meaning. Then and 
then alone had the many mysteries of 
the last few months been made clear. 

The wizard of the East transmuted 
in his melting-pot the silver of the 
Orient to gold. A long yellow band 
lay along the horizon line. A light 
breeze rustled through the trees, mak- 
ing them sound as though they were 
shaking out their clothes. Then 
sleepily and hoarsely a cock tried his 
voice in the barnyard, It was answered 
by a low moo from the cows, a stamp- 
ing from the horses, and a howl from 
a distant dog. For a few minutes then 
the world again relapsed into sleepy 
silence. Julie rose to her elbow. The 
room was cold, but she did not feel the 
cold. It seemed broad day to her. As 
the cock gave his second call, she 
sprang from bed. She dressed herself 
hastily, but gave some care to her hair, 
laughing and blushing at herself in the 
mirror. By the time this was done the 
sky was gaudy with greens and trem- 
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bling pinks, the barnyard was abroad, 
and the robins chirping busily. 

She picked up her letter, hesitated a 
moment, and then without reading it 
thrust it into an envelope and marked 
it simply, “For ’Gene.” She threw a 
cape over her shoulders and crept 
down the hall and out the door. She 
heard the covers of the stove rattling 
in the kitchen and knew the Millers 
were up. But good fortune was with 
her and she escaped without being 
seen. By the time she made the road 
the sun was above the horizon and the 
dew over the valley below was rising 
to meet it. She hurried down the road 
and paused at the spot where she had 
stood with ’Gene last night. 

She did not have long to wait. In 
a few minutes "Gene came down the 
hill, but before he reached the Miller 
house he swung off the road into the 
field as though anxious not to be seen. 
She watched him keep behind the 
fringe of trees until well below the 
house and then come again into the 
road only a few yards above her. He 
was dressed in a blue suit, wore a cap, 
and carried his baggage over his shoul- 
der in an ordinary mealbag. He 
looked even bigger and stronger than 
last night. She saw him turn once or 
twice and glance back towards her 
room. She laughed softly to herself. 
Then suddenly she sprang out at him 
—like a tiger. 

’Gene dropped his bag with as 
startled an expression as though she 
had really been a tiger. 

“Julie!” he exclaimed. 

She met his eyes without embar- 
rassment. She met his eyes with the 
whole-hearted joy of a child. 

“You didn’t expect me, ’Gene?”’ 

“Expect you?” he faltered. “TI 
should say not.” He stared at her as 
though he could not as yet realize her 
presence. 

“You're glad to see me, Gene?” 

“Glad? Why, Julie, I couldn’t sleep 
all night thinkin’ 0’ you.” 

“Oh, ’Gene!” she cried. 

Then with lowered eyes she con- 
fessed : 
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“And thinking of you I slept sound- 
ly all night.” 

“Girls is diff’rent, I guess,” he 
artswered. 

She was all huddled up in her cape, 
trying her best to breathe normally, 
trying her best to think clearly. But 
it was difficult to talk or even think in 
the joy of being near him again. 

“You came to say good-by to me?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Gene.” 

Uncertainly he took a step nearer. 
She did not move. He took another. 
She raised her head with a smile. He 
seized her in his big arms. 

“Julie! Julie, you do love me?” 

“Yes, Gene,” she answered. 

“Oh, Lord, why didn’t you tell me 
last night ?” 

“T—I didn’t know until after you’d 
gone.” 

“And now you tell me just when | 
can’t stop.” 

Her head was nestling against his 
coat. He stepped back so that he 
could see her eyes, They made him 
dizzy. 

“T’ve half a mind to miss the boat 
for you,” he said hoarsely. 

“No! No!” she protested. 

The thought made her half afraid 
again. Her courage seemed dependent 
upon his going. 

“I—I mustn’t stop you,” she hur- 
ried on, “Here, ’Gene. This is for 
you.” 

She thrust the letter into his hand 
and looked about to run. He took the 
letter, but with it he took her again. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as though I could 
go now. I don’t want to go to sea 
now.” 

She drew away in wonder. 

“Don’t want to go to sea?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T want to stay here.” 

“But you want to go to India and to 
Rio—” 

“T don’t care a hang about India 
now.” 

“Why, ’Gene!” she cried. 

For a second the cloak of romance 
with which she enveloped him drop- 
ped. She saw him as plain ’Gene Page 
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again. It was as though she had 
awakened from a dream. 

He sensed the change. He drew her 
to him passionately. 

“Of course I really want to go. But 
you—” 

He pressed her head back by main 
strength and kissed her lips. For a 
moment she stood trembling beneath 
the embrace, her eyes closed. When 
at length he freed her, she was moan- 
ing. 

She covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Oh, ‘Gene! ‘Gene!’ she whis- 
pered. 

“T couldn't help it, could 1? We're 
engaged now, Julie. Just as soon ‘s 
I come back we'll be married. You'll 
wait, you'll wait for me?” 

She lifted her eyes again to his. 

“Why, of course,’ she answered. 

“T b’lieve you. I wouldn't b’lieve 
another girl on earth, but I| b’lieve 
you.” 

“You'd believe any girl after that, 
wouldn't you?” 

“IT dunno ’s I would,” he laughed 
uneasily. 

“And now,” she urged him, “you 
must hurry. Oh, ‘Gene, somehow | 
feel that | want to see your mother. 
As soon as you go | think I'll go back 
to her.” 

“Mother ?” 
standing, 

“T must tell her right away.” 

He frowned. 


he exclaimed, not under- 
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“See here, Julie,’ he answered, 
‘let's keep this a secret. Let’s not tell 
any one.” 

“Not tell?” 

“I'd feel better if you didn’t.” 

“But why, Gene?” 

“Just to please me. Won't you 
promise ?” 

“You really want me to promise 
that?” 

“Yes,” he answered determinedly. 

“All right,” she answered soberly, 
“lll promise.” 

“It ‘ll save you a lot of questions,” 
he reassured her. “And now—” 

He tried to kiss her again, but she 
held her head away. 

“No, “Gene. Not again until you 
come back.” 

“You're queer,” he answered. “Can 
| shake hands with you before I get 
back ?” 

She held out her hand, and as he 
took it she placed her other above his. 

“God bless you, “Gene” she said. 
“God bless you, ‘Gene ,and keep you a 
good boy.” 

He seized her roughly and kissed 
her again and again. She began to 
cry. 

He picked up his bag and for a 
second stood before her. 

“Go,” she pleaded, “go now, please.” 

“Good-by, Julie,” he answered 
lightly. 

So he went down into the morning 
mist of the valley and she climbed 
back to the sun on the hilltop. 


(To be continued) 














ART 


UR FOOTE 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


HERE are several reasons for 
saying that the term American 
composer has a realer and 
more telling significance when 

applied to Mr. Arthur Foote than it 
usually has 
among us. 
Mr. Foote’s 
entire pre- 
paratory 
equipment 
came from 
American 
tutelage 
with the ex- 
ception of 
some study 
which he 
carried on 
with Ste- 
phen Heller 
during a so- 
journ at 
Neuilly. 

The sin 
of imitation 
is to be cred- 
ited to many 
of the best- 
known 
names in the 
field of Ame- 
rican com- 
position. 
The form of 
the sin and 
its extent 
varies. Itis 
a significant 
fact because 
it is indica- 
tive of some 
degree of insincerity. 

In most cases it becomes a manner- 
ism. In all cases it is quite actively 
responsible for the fact that out of 
the quasi-apparent “ successful’? com- 
posers we have not so many, after all, 
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who hold out to us, consistently and 
with strength, the ideals of absolute 
music. In his incessant accomplish- 
ment of this genuine aim he has not 
only incidentally called forth “suc- 
cess,’ but he 
has led us 
over some 
very firm 
ground. I 
do not be- 
lieve that 
the works in 
totale of 
any other 
American 
composer 
have as 
thoroughly 
seeped into 
the very 
fibre of 
musical in- 
struction all 
over Amer- 
ica. ‘This is 
especially 
true of work 
for the 
pianoforte. 
The list is a 
long one. 
Among the 
most popu- 
lar are the 
“Suite in D 
minor,” Op. 
15; “Zweite 
Suite in C 
minor, Op. 
30; “Five 
Poems (after 
Omar Khayyam), Op. 41; “Two 
Pedal Studies”; ‘‘Nine Etudes for 
Musical and Technical Development,” 
Op. 27; “Trois Morceaux”’; “ Etude 
Arabesque,” Op. 42; ‘“Exaltation,” 
Op. 62, etc. 

















At the time of Mr. Foote’s gradua- 
tion from Harvard he intended to 
become a lawyer, but, on the principle 
of never throwing away a summer he 
began the study of organ playing, 
under B. J. Lang, who so encouraged 
him that he continued, and also took 
up piano study again. While in col- 
lege he had been leader of the Glee 
Club, and had played in many con- 
certs. He now continued another 
year under Professor Paine, doing 
graduate work and that year (1875) 
was given the degree of Master of Arts, 
which up to that time had been purely 
honorary. At this time he made the 
first translation from the German of 
Richter’s “Fugue.” In 1877 Mr. Foote 
became organist of the Church of the 
Disciples (James Freeman Clarke’s 
Church). In 1878 he went to the First 
Unitarian Church, under Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, and remained there as organist 
until 1910, when he gave up such 
work. It was during this period that 
Mr. Foote composed a great amount of 
church music, “Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis”; ‘Jubilate in A flat ma- 
jor”’; “ Benedictus in E flat”; “Awake, 
Awake, Thou that Sleepest”’; etc. 
The first performance of a composi- 
tion by Mr. Foote was in 1877. At 
that time Mme. Essipoff, the pianist, 
was to play in Boston. To stimulate 
the interest of the public her manager 
conceived the idea of giving a concert 
of American compositions,— the first 
one ever given. It was a very meagre 
list, and the name of Gottschalk was 
conspicuous. Mr. Foote’s piano Ga- 
votte, which was one of the pieces 
which Mme. Essipoff played was after- 
wards published and dedicated to her. 
The first composition which called 
forth attentior all over the country was 
the piano trio, which he composed in 
1883, at which time he was giving a 
series of trio concerts. This piano 
trio was played in 1886 at the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which 
met in Boston that year, and its un- 
qualified success was instantaneous. 
Mr. Foote has written extensively and 
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in all forms. All of his orchestra 


pieces have been’ performed in 
manuscript by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, while all of the chamber 
music by him has been performed in 
manuscript by the Kneisel Quartet. 
Of the larger works the best known are 
the “Symphonic Prologue, Francesca 
da Rimini”; “Suite in D minor”; 
“Suite in E major for String Or- 
chestra’’; String Quartet in D major; 
Quintet in A minor; Piano Quartet in 
C major. Of the cantatas by Mr. 
Foote perhaps the best known are 
“The Farewell of Hiawatha” for male 
voices, and orchestra; “Mortal Life 
is full of Battle,’ for mixed chorus; 
“Lygeia,” for women’s voices. 

Many of the songs by this typically 
American composer have already be- 
come classic among us, “I’m Wearing 
Awa’ to the Land o’ the Leal”; “I 
arise from Dreams of Thee”; “O My 
Love’s like a Red, Red Rose”; “A 
Song of Four Seasons”; “On the Way 
to Kew”; “An Irish Folk Song”’; 
**Go, Lovely Rose,”’ etc. 

Mr. Foote has been actively asso- 
ciated with the Harvard Musical 
Association, and with the Cecilia 
Society, of which he is honorary presi- 
dent and a member of the governing 
board. He is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. His name as a concert 
pianist and as an organ virtuoso has 
been well known throughout the 
United States for years. Last year 
Mr. Foote delivered a series of lec- 
tures at California University, which 
called forth an enthusiastic audience 
of five hundred students at each meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Foote’s sincerity, his sterling 
genius, and quality of thought have 
made his imprint and influence upon 
American music vital and _ lasting. 
The greater American music, to be 
great, will not depart from the quality 
of high seriousness and genuineness, 
which Mr. Foote has insistently de- 
manded and achieved for it. 
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IOWA’S BIG STICK 


SOME YANKEES ENLARGED 
By REV. JAMES N. HILL, D.D. 


HERE is a saying credited to 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, that “the 

best people in the world are 
Yankees enlarged.” At the 

East, they are geraniums in pots, 
bright, and well-to-do; at the West 
they become geraniums in gardens 
where they reach out and flourish and 
raise their heads. Many plants, al- 
though well started in a nursery, do 
not seem to find themselves until they 
are set out in new soil. Some Yankees 
would not come to their full stature 
in New England, but when they go 
West, where expansive prairies stretch 
away to the horizon’s outmost rim, 
with a shifted scene, the peculiar 
local breezes seeming to introduce 
new blood, their souls grow bigger and 
their hearts warmer. On the sunset 
side of the Mississippi some of the 
livest and best business men came 


from the eastern side of the Hudson 
River. New England furnished the 
training and the West supplied the 
field. New countries greaten men’s 
souls. In a way, they are born again. 
They turn over a new leaf in life’s 
history. In that remarkable series of 
books entitled, ‘‘The American Com- 
monwealths,”’ one of them is known to 
be written with conspicuous ability. 
*“Contending armies have both been 
armed from the little state of Connec- 
ticut and yet the state itself has fur- 
nished hardly a particle of the raw 
material, its entire contribution being 
the ingenuity of its workmen and the 
mechanical genius of its inventors.” 
The volume on Connecticut goes fur- 
ther and refers to the “‘niggardliness 
of nature,” and uses that expression. 
Other Commonwealths are favored 
by nature, but Connecticut has “no 
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such advantages.” Hence it was the 
first state to put pedlars’ wagons on 
the road and their goods were first 
called “Yankee notions.” The state 
did not grow nutmegs, but ingenious 
mechanics were accused of imitating 
them for the use of the pedlars. 
Yankees were driven to the use of their 
wits, manufacturing clocks and tools 
and doing the insurance business for 
those favored states that had oil wells 
and forests and mines. The Yankee 
is “usually tall, thin, reflective, and 
taciturn, but clever.” Now trans- 
fer such men with eastern antecedents 
to a new environment where nature 
is affluent, quick, nad responsive, and 
reaches out her hands to them, and 
there is nothing which you may not 
expect. ‘“‘God Almighty smiled,” says 
Dr. Hillis, “when he made New York 
and Seattle, but he laughed outright 
with his blessing when he made the 
state of Iowa.” “It is the richest 
land in the world, six inches of soil 
in New York cannot compete with 
three feet of soil in Iowa,” where it has 
been found by experiment that soil 
from one hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the ground will grow corn. 
Being once with a large excursion 
party from Boston, I cautioned the 
ladies not to step off the platforms at 
the railway stations where we stopped, 
unless they wanted their feet to grow. 
That soil will make anything grow. 
But our theme does not suffer us just 
here to boom real estate, although it 
would be aneasy and a welcome task. 
We sing of men, the builders of states, 
“lamps lighted by New England on 
the prairie.’ The “wise men,” of 
whom we read in the Inspired Volume 
came “from the East,” but it will be 
observed that they had the discern- 
ment to go West, and many have 
gained reputation as wise men from 
that day to this by following the star 
and setting their faces westward. 
Iowa is called “the Massachusetts of 
the West.” It is central to every- 
thing. Its location helps it. 

“Tt lies not East nor West, 

But like a scroll unfurled 


Where the hand of God hath hung it 
Down the middle of the world.” 
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Some have taught that Plymouth 
Rock lies at one point and crops out on 
Plymouth Bay. But it is the Congre- 
gational backbone of the continent. 
When laying the foundations of things 
in Iowa they struck it. Keep thy 
place, O stone of the corner! Upon 
that nether stone let all our institu- 
tions rise. Some typical Yankees — 
Turner, Gaylord, Reed—very much 
enlarged by the scope of their work, 
where “wanted” was written all over 
everything, wrote back with impor- 
tunity to the seminary at Andover, 
Mass., for twelve men to come at 
once to preach in the log schoolhouses 
and to help organize churches in the 
territory of lowa. This came not as a 
command to go but as an invitation 
to come. That’s different. It is like 
boys in the swimming hole in summer 
shouting to their hesitating com- 
rades “Come in! the water’s fine!” 
One of the “associates” of Dr. Salter 
Lane, from Leeds, Me., assistant 
librarian at the seminary, was the first 
to decide to go. The library then 
became a sort of rallying point. For 
fear of fire, as there was so much paper 
about, the use of lights was, by rule, 
forbidden in the library, and so the 
young men who were thinking of Iowa, 
met in the dark “up-stairs, first alcove 
to the left,” where some chairs had 
been made ready for any who might 
come. Undistinguishble forms would 
quietly glide into position in this 
meeting and the new attendants could 
only be identified as they asked a 
question or led in audible prayer. 
In those primitive days, summer vaca- 
tions being unknown, they graduated 
Sept. 5, 1843, the exercises being held 
in the South Church in Andover, which 
was filled in every part, singing words 
composed for the occasion suggestive 
of the prairie where hardly a fence had 
been built or a furrow turned, which 
was to be their field: 

“Where through broad lands of green and gold 

The Western rivers roll their waves, 

Before another year is told, 

We find our homes; perhaps, our graves.” 

Their purpose to go to Iowa, being 
publicly understood, on the evening 
of September 1, being thus even before 
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their graduation, they were invited 
into the home of Samuel Farrar, Esq., 
the old treasurer of the seminary and 
of Phillips Academy, who felt deeply 
the importance of planting early a 
college as well as churches in the new 
territory, not yet a state, and he created 
that occasion to impress upon them 
their duty in the matter, and as a 
reminder gave to each of them a copy 
of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
Phillips Academy, which, as is plainly 
obvious by comparison, became the 
model of their work soon after reaching 
Iowa. A sample copy of this model is 
old-fashioned and curious, but it had 
its function, which is always to be 
judged by what it does. Here is a 
lamp, notacandelabra, plainly lighted 
as you see, by New England, whose 
beams to-day ray out their light not 
only over lowa, but over illimitable 
distances in countries even beyond the 
seas. 

A train could be taken to Buffalo. 
That was the end of railway travel 
westward then, and spending their 
first Sabbath there, at an evening 
service, they were introduced and 
made brief addresses and were hailed 
and acclaimed as heroes. This place 
became to Turner, born in Great 
Barrington, Mass., what Padan Aram, 
the home of Rachel, the “beautiful,” 
was to Jacob. On Sunday Turner 
and Salter, who were particular friends, 
were entertained at the home of the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
Rev. Asa T. Hopkins, and Cupid, get- 
ting busy withone of his darts, wounded 
Turner to that degree that having 
seen one, Miss Brush, a member of 
Mr. Hopkins’s household, a lady of 
bright spirit and of winning ways, from 
that face he could never look away. 
“Whither thou goest I will go, where 
thou lodgest I will lodge, where thou 
diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried. Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. The 
Lord do so to me amd more also if 
aught but death part thee and me.” 
As Cliver Wendell Holmes would say, 
basing his figure upon the well-worn 
paths of Boston Common, they took 


the long walk together, and went 
hand in hand for fifty years, lacking 
but eleven days. The boat was taken 
for Chicago, and as another Sunday 
drew on apace, it happened that an 
opportunity was given to go ashore, 
and keep the sacred day after the best 
traditions of New England. But with 
a new-found western spirit they de- 
cided to go on, and upon that “day 
of all the week the best” received a 
terrific rocking, which made them in 
their distress wish that they had been 
true to their New England consciences, 
no matter how morbid. Chicago was 
a low, marshy, malarial, uninviting 
place, which did not have for five 
years any such thing as a Congrega- 
tional church, such as they were going 
to found, and they had formed more 
than a score of them in Iowa before 
Chicago had one. Across the bound- 
less and then almost uninhabited 
prairie between Chicago and _ the 
Mississippi River, they make their 
way in a _canvas-covered prairie 
schooner, which to them looked like a 
small sailing vessel in the offing. 
Rough boards were placed across the 
wagon box for seats. The driver was 
returning to his home, having mar- 
keted his wheat. Three weeks were 
required for a laborious journey that 
is now luxuriously done in thirty-six 
hours. Reachingthegreat river, which 
with its tributaries would extend three 
times around the world, the ferry boat 
had stopped running as the night had 
come on, and so two of them, Turner 
and Salter, whose friendship was like 
that of David and Jonathan, abide 
with the stuff on this side of the Father 
of Waters, while the others go over 
in a frail skiff, which was loaded to the 
watersedge. That unpretentious boat 
was the Mayflower in the Pilgrim his- 
tory of a territory, which by the maps 
of those days extended northward to 
the British possessions. It carried a 
bigger tonnage and was fraught with 
higher destinies than any other ves- 
sel that had touched the thither shore 
of the King of Rivers. The living 
freight brought to a wilderness “laws, 
freedom, truth, and faith in God.” 
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“Not as the conquerer comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame.” 


Their first surprise at Burlington, 
Ia., the largest place in the territory, 
and not large at that, is at the abun- 
dance of everything. Robbins told 
me that he thought that there were 
two bushels of eggs on and about the 
hotel table, their price being two and 
one-half and three cents a_ bushel, 
without a customer. He said they 
were handled and served like clams 
at a Rhode Island clambake. Their 
ordination came off at Denmark, Ia., 
where the first sermon by a Congre- 
gationalist had been preached by Asa 
Turner, that David Livingston among 
home missionaries on the sunset side 
of the Mississippi, and teams had been 
sent by him to Burlington to fetch 
them. The exercises were held in a 
rough schoolhouse — meeting-house, 
—a panel from the front door of 
which had been kicked out. This 
place became a shrine for pilgrim feet. 
The men ordained there looked back 
to it as did Pilgrim to the House 
Beautiful. It had been built with 
great effort by the colonists. It was 
twenty-five feet wide and twenty-four 
feet long. Subsequently sixteen feet 
were added to its length. It was cov- 
ered with split oak boards, four feet 
long, smoothed with a drawing knife; 
the floor was loose, the walls unplas- 
tered, the whole unpainted. The pul- 
pit was made of two cottonwood 
boards in front, and one on each side, 
all perpendicular, with one black wal- 
nut board nailed across the top; the 
whole complete could not have cost a 
dollar. This gives a lime-light picture 
of the cradle of Congregationalism in 
Iowa. The Denmark church repre- 
sented all the states in New England 
except Rhode Island, which state was 
represented in the congregation. A 
man with noticeably inferior gifts 
attempted the so-called Charge to the 
Pastor, and thewit of the group, Alden, 
afterward remarked that it was gro- 
tesque to be asked to receive a charge 
from a man who obviously had never 
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been very heavily charged himself. 
Five days after the ordination Spauld- 
ing, from Billerica, Mass., reached his 
field, Nov. 10, 1843. 

“The frail dwellings, beaten trails, 
and newly-made graves of the Indians 
still remained, and they were often 
seen passing and repassing, carrying 
away corn which had been raised on 
their fields, as if unwilling to leave the 
land which had so long been their 
home. On Sept. 15, 1844, a church is 
organized and a communion is held 
in the Old Council House, a building 
erected for their special purpose of 
accommodationg the Indians, when 
assembled in the negotiations with the 
authorities of the United States, and 
where less than two years before sav- 
ages were sitting and lying upon the 
floor, smoking their pipes and singing 
their songs. On the very ground 
where the Capitol of Iowa now stands 
he preached with Indians about. At 
my father’s table bear meat was 
served, his location being farthest 
north of any of the Iowa Band, and 
there was no settled minister between 
him and that elusive spot in the frozen 
zone, where the lines of longitude cross, 
the search for which has made a num- 
ber of men famous. On Feb. 3, 1845, 
Spaulding, “the salt” of Iowa, formed 
a church at Eddyville, holding his first 
service in an Indian wickiup. The 
next year, Feb. 15, 1846, he formed a 
church at Ottumwa, Ia. On reaching 
this place there were fourteen build- 
ings, all of logs but two. In the vivid 
panorama of the past his labors seem 
like the elements and movements of a 
wondrous dream. In this new field 
he could make no complaint, like many 
in the “effete” East, of being ham- 
pered and hindered with outworn 
traditions and antecedents. But his 
originality and formulative genius 
could be given full play as everything 
had to be created from the ground up. 
Pella, Ia., at that time consisted of a 
log house on one side of the road and a 
log stable on the other. The site of 
Oskaloosa was marked only by a pole 
with a rag on it. Like Samson, the 
members of the Iowa Band are to find 
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sweetness in the most unlikely places. 
In his style of living a minister cannot 
very far exceed the members of his 
congregation, for a leader must keep 
within sight of his followers. It was 
the log house and the log schoolhouse 
period in Iowa. As there was no 
chimney, Robbins removed a pane 
of glass from the sash and projected 
the stovepipe from his study through 
the window. Alden’s “library” was 
a cheap, thin, “lean-to,” clumsily 
attached to a store. His preaching 
place was in a room over the jail, and 
on the wind-swept prairie so open to the 
weather were the walls of Dr. Salter’s 
study that he hung up bedquilts to 
keep out the cold. 

He accompanied my father to his 
appointed field, and all went well until 
they came to a river, when they were 
forced to take the buggy to pieces and 
transport it, and swim the horse. 
When “braving the angry flood in a 
canoe,” one of the members of the 
Iowa Band, in view of the perishing 
need, took upon himself the task of 
bailing out the boat with his hat; and 
when the young men, barely escaping, 
had landed, he philosophically re- 
marked, “What a sensation it would 
have made in the East, if we had all 
gone down!” Thus they had, it 
seems, the pleasant consciousness — 
and it strengthened their hearts — 
that the eyes of the land were upon 
them. Salter preached his first 
sermon in lowa from the desk where 
sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced in the first judicial trial for 
murder in the territory, in a case that 
grew out of a dispute about land. 
When the prisoner was brought in, 
being in chains, he cried out in his 
anguish, “O, what would I give to 
restore to life the man I killed!” and 
“many a manly cheek was wet with 
tears.” Sermon over, a lay brother, 
a Justice of the Peace, greeted him, 
saying that he welcomed all preachers, 
“no matter what their tenements are.” 
When the population was sparse in 
Massachusetts and the people were 
poor, and when they had not more 
than twenty-five beginnings of towns 
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in Massachusetts, and only from 
twenty to thirty houses in Boston, our 
fathers in New England said they 


“could not subsist without a college.’ - 


Tyler says, in his History of American 
Literature that only six years after 
John Winthrop arrived in Salem 
Harbor, the people of Massachusetts, 
while yet the tree stumps were 
scarcely weather-brown in their har- 
vest fields, made arrangements by 
which their young men could at once 
enter upon the study of Aristotle and 
Thucydides, of Horace and Tacitus, 
and the Hebrew Bible. Their “youth 
were not put to travel for learning, 
but had the muses at their doors.” 
This was the “Iowa idea” from the 
beginning. Thus influences were set 
in motion by these pioneers that will 
vibrate till the last syllable of re- 
corded time. In their vision of the 
radiant future, the church and the col- 
lege must rise together, as did the 
temple on Mount Moriah, over against 
the palace of the king on Mount Zion 
in Jerusalem. In 1844 Turner, born 
at Templeton, one of the rocky, hilly 
towns of Massachusetts, twenty-six 
miles from Worcester, was sent East 
to raise $30,000 to be invested in land 
for the endowment of a college. This 
project originated with a Connecticut 
Yankee, Julius A. Reed, born at East 
Windsor Hill, who was the Mr. 
Worldy Wiseman in the Progress of 
those Pilgrims who had come to Iowa. 
He had an inherent sagacity which 
could read opportunities that were a 
sealed book to others. It was not 
foresight. There is no such thing. It 
was insight, for all so-called foresight 
is insight. He was wise unto that 
which was good. He was apt to re- 
gard poverty as half a crime, at least. 
Without detracting from his useful- 
ness as Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent, it brought him to affluence, 
and the ownership of a bank, which 
gave him dignified employment in his 
declining years. ‘The land he proposed 
to pre-empt for the endowment of the 
college was the present of the city of 
Independence, Ia., a county seat, 
having a water power and the finest 
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timber in the state. At Boston, how- 
ever, the whole scheme was mercilessly 
put out of the running for the reason 
that ministers were generally not good 
business men and the project savored 
a little of speculation. The on-looker 
to-day observes the momentum of 
lowa College. It comes from the 
fact that it takes its rise on high 
ground, where thé members of the 
lowa Band, like Joan of Arc, heard the 
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future calling to them, “Up, out, and 
away.” When the land south of the 
Caribbean Sea was believed to be sur- 
rounded by water the Orinoco River 
was sighted, but the discoverer ex- 
claimed, “Such a river can never get 
its rise in an island.” As with the 
Panama Canal, long before digging 
commenced, history had been piled 
up in chunks. So in a Genesis of the 
college at Grinnell, Ia., we find it 
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produced by the confluence of two 
streams, which we can trace as men, 
follow the monarch of all streams to 
Lake Itasca and the Hudson to the 
Adirondacks. The rill which we have 
threaded to its source had its rise 
among the hills of Massachusetts, 
and the other is traceable to:a conver- 
sation between Turner and Reed, 
whose birthplaces in New England 
we have just pointed out. It needed 
no miraculous gift of prophecy to fore- 
cast an important college, for in any 
missionary enterprise education is one 
of those things that accompany sal- 
vation. In one of the earliest meet- 
ings, when discussion had proceeded 
far enough and the time had come for 
action, Hill, from Phipsburg, Me., 
advanced to the table and laid down a 
silver dollar, and asked to have a com- 
mittee appointed to take care of it; 
and this committee became substan- 
tially the board of trustees for the 
college at Grinnell. A fountain 
was opened, where all future genera- 
tions may drink. Ripley, from Cov- 
entry, Conn., the best classical scholar 
in the Iowa Band, and Lane, a born 
teacher, were the first professors. 
Their ideas are soon carried hither 


and thither, as the winds scatter the 
seeds of the plants. It was soon found 
that the man who gave the first dol- 
lar had reached the good fortune of the 
one insect in a swarm, which a drop 
of amber has embalmed unexpectedly. 
Dr. Gunsaulus once said that it was 
“accepted of all students that the 
people of Iowa combined more of 
the qualities of good citizenship than 
the people of any other state in the 
Union.” Senator Cummins says this 
was “due to Dr. Salter and his asso- 
ciates in the pioneer period of the state. 
Somebody gave us this impulse that 
still keeps us true to the doctrines of 
good life, good morals, and good 
government.” In Salter’s Sunday- 
school was a boy, John M. Corse, who 
came in Sherman’s March to the Sea 
to command a division of the Fifteenth 
Corps. With 1,054 men he was or- 
dered to hold Altoona, where 2,700,000 
rations were stored. ‘To retain these 
for the Union Army was a question of 
life or death. Being closely  sur- 
rounded by an entire division of the 
Confederate Army, under General 
French, a message was sent by him to 
Dr. Salter’s Sunday School scholar, 
demanding a surrender to “save g 
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FIRST CHURCH AT GERNAVILLO, cost $400, OF WHICH HILL GAVE $100 


needless effusion of blood,’ and was 
allowed five minutes for deliberation. 
To which the Sunday School scholar 
replied that he was ready for the 
‘““needless effusion of blood’’ whenever 
it was agreeable to General French, 
and the assault began. From the top 
of Kenesaw Mountain General Sher- 


man signalled: “‘Hold fast. We are 
coming.” Again the signalling came: 
‘*Tell Altoona hold on. General 


Sherman says he is working hard for 
you.” But when he learned by the 
sun-telegraph that Corse was in com- 
mand, he said, “‘I know he will hold 
out for I know the man.” Then 
came a message from Salter’s Sunday 
School scholar, “I am short a cheek- 
bone, and an ear, but am able to whip 
all h———1 yet. My losses are very 
heavy. ‘Tell me where Sherman is.” 
General Corse won the admiration of 
the world. He had the grit to “‘hold 
the fort,” and this gave P. P. Bliss 
the song and fame that went round the 
world. 

A barefooted boy in Dr. Salter’s 
Sunday School in 1851 was Sammy 
Byers, who wrote the great war song, 
which gave even’ the name to the 
campaign, “Sherman’s March to the 
Sea.”’ At the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Dr. Salter’s pas- 
torate Consul Byers, who wrote the 


pearl of all books of travel, “‘Switzer- 
land and the Swiss,” boasted that he 
still owned a Testament which. was 
given him in Dr. Salter’s Sunday 
School for committing Bible verses to 
memory. The patriotism of lowa has 
in it more of nationality than is usual, 
for she has steadily refused to have a 
state flag, being content to be one star 
in the one flag of the Union. But she 
has what is usually called the state 
song, which has been adopted by two 
hundred colleges and schools, and 
which has been so much song by her 
young people that it has, with cer- 
tain other influences, greatly inflamed 
state pride, until to-day Iowa has 
more of this feeling than any other 
commonwealth under our flag, except 
two. 


‘““You ask what land I love the best, 
Iowa, ’tis lowa. 
The fairest state of all the West, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 
From yonder Mississippi's stream, 
To where Missouri’s waters gleam, 
O! fair it is as poet’s dream, 
lowa, in Iowa. 
“See yonder fields of’ tasseled corn, 
lowa, in Iowa. 
Where plenty fills her golden horn, 
Iowa, in Iowa. 
See how her wondrous prairies shine 
To yonder sunset’s purpling line, 
O! happy land, O! land of mine, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 
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**Go read the story of thy past, 

lowa, O! Iowa. 

What glorious deeds, what fame thou hast! 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 

So long as time’s great cycle runs, 

Or nations weep their fallen ones, 

Thou’lt not forget thy patriot sons, 
lowa, O! Iowa.” 


With the arrival of the Immortal 
Kleven, quality considered, Iowa came 
at once into the first rank; every kind 
of seed sowing was rewarded with the 
most prodigal bounty. To simply 
turn the soil with a plow was to convert 
it into a garden. No equal area, cer- 
tainly in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world, has been developed 
with such great rapidity. Here is a 
map of lowa locating only the school- 
houses, and the state is studded with 
them as the sky is with stars. Iowa 
has two hundred straight roads, each 
three hundred miles long, running east 
and west, crossed by three hundred 
straight roads, each two hundred miles 
long, running north and south. At 
every second there is a 
schoolhouse, so no home in the state 
is more than two miles from a school. 
And a literal myriad of schoolma’ams 
with linen aprons on go down the 
highways of lowaeach morning, causing 
the state in the lifetime of members 
of the lowa Band to have the least 
illiteracy of any in the Union, and she 
is surpassed to-day by but one state, 
which exceeds her only by three-one- 
hundredths of one per cent. These 
men saw lowa employing more teach- 
ers than any state in the Union not 
proportionally, but counting them one 
by one, with the single exception of 
the state of New York, and that alone 
on account of her great city. lowa 
came to have in their day more banks 
than any other state in the Union. 
She was the banner state in the Civil 
War, furnishing more than her quota of 
troops. And when one soldier, en- 
listing for three years, was accounted 
the equivalent of three men for one 
year, all thought of a draft was at 
once retracted. She came to have 
more Congregational churches than 
any other state except five, and in the 
race Illinois has the aid of a great and 
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rich city, while Iowa, beautiful land, 
is only the garden state of the world. 
When Dr. Alexander Francis was in 
America to study local conditions, he 
hired a carriage at Marshalltown, Ia., 
and visited the homes of twelve farm- 
ers, to find that the wives of five of 


them are college graduates. That’s 
Iowa! Thank you! What’s the mat- 
ter with lowa! There is a_ notable 
example of ideal farm life. Social 
clubs and literary societies are or- 
ganized and no finer life can be lived 
than the kind which the gentle in- 
fluence of these fine women has brought 
over the community. The state ranks 
fifth in the percentage of her popula- 
tion attending Sunday School. It was 
found that in 1863 but a small fraction, 
less than one-fifth of the entire mem- 
bership of the Congregational Churches 
in lowa, was in the army. Illinois 
only had one-eighth, Minnesota one- 
ninth, whereas in Iowa one church 
had two-thirds of her male members 
in the army, seven churches had one- 
half, sixteen churches had one-third, 
twenty churches had one-fourth, and 
the college founded by these men did 
not retain a single male student that 
was old enough to render military 
service. Some of my readers will re- 
member the enterprise of Ix-Governor 
Slade, of Vermont, some years since, 
in sending female teachers to the 
West. Hundreds and hundreds of 
young women of culture from the best 
Christian families of New York and 
New Fngland were sent out. But 
Slade’s girls, as they were called, could 
not resist the blandishments of the 
young doctors and lawyers, who had 
heeded Greeley’s words and gone 
West to grow up with the country. 
They would get married. They begun 
by teaching other people’s children 
and ended by teaching their own. 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa 
(the state in which I was born — the 
son of a Yankee teacher in Iowa) were 
especially benefited by this immigra- 
tion of teachers who became wives. 

Rev. Dr. Ide used to tell with gusto 
a story of the Civil War. He had a 
relative on General McPherson’s staff. 
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As the army of Tennessee was fighting 
its way from Chattanooga to Atlanta 
on a certain day, McPherson was very 
hard pressed. The fighting was unu- 
sually severe. His line wavered at 
times, but on the extreme right he 
noticed the extraordinary fighting 
qualities of a regiment that never 
wavered, but held its position with 
indomitable pluck, until it was rein- 
forced and thus saved the day. At 
night this relative of Dr. Ide’s was 
sent over to that “iron sides” regi- 
ment with the general’s thanks and to 
inquire who they were. He found it 
was an Iowa regiment, all young men 
and but a short time in the service, 
and afterwards, in addressing Rev. 
Dr. Ide, said, “They were most of 
them Slade’s girls’ boys.” But it 
came to pass that when these same 
sons of Slade’s girls were themselves 
about to be married, their shrewd 
Yankee mothers observed what is 
admitted to be a fact, that the young 
men of the West sometimes marry 
below themselves in the social scale, 
while the young of the East sometimes 
marry above themselves in the social 
scale, and they, like Rebecca men- 
tioned in Scripture, were troubled 
and said that they were weary of their 
lives because of the daughters of the 
land, and so at the solicitation of the 
mothers — the fathers, like Isaac— 
charged their sons not to marry of 
the daughters of the land, but to arise 
and go, like Jacob, and make a visit 
among their mother’s relatives in the 
East, and become a visitor of the house 
of their mother’s brother, who, like 
Laban, had remained in the East, and 
to take to themselves a wife from 
thence! If I wished to do so I could 
tell particularly of grownup western 
sons of Yankee school-teachers who 
blessed the day that they visited 
among the fresh-faced daughters of 
the East before their social destiny 
was fixed for better — not for worse. 
I remember, in one instance, that one 
of these teachers married an English- 
man, and the mind of their only son 
had been inflamed by stories about the 
Revolutionary war—the scene of 
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them being at Lexington, her native 
town. And what was the surprise 
of the honest English father, next 
morning at table, when his little son, 
having climbed into his chair, ground 
his tender teeth and brandished his 
tiny fist, saying, “Ah, we licked yer 
and we can do it again.” Somehow 
it happens that the very spirit of 
heroism, the characteristic principles, 
even the faith of the presiding genius 
of the house, becomes the informing 
genius of the entire household. 

Widow Slack illustrates Iowa’s spirit. 
Changes of population and unforeseen 
reverses visited the settlement at 
Grant, Ia., until at length, a council of 
churches was called and the proposi- 
tion made as the general opinion ran 
that way, that the church should be 
disbanded, but Widow Slack took a 
noble stand alone and refused to be 
disbanded. Soon there were twelve 
new members to join a church and it 
was proposed to effect an organiza- 
tion and to this end a Council of 
Churches was called. But there was 
the old church, with a membership of 
one, Widow Slack, and so, in due form, 
the twelve made application to join. 
She received them, and they con- 
sented together to walk in the ways 
of the Lord. 

The renowned “big stick” of Iowa, 
the silver-headed ebony cane, first 
given by an admirer, Dr. James 
Taylor, of Ottumwa, in 1864, to Rev. 
B. A. Spaulding, as an expression of 
esteem, has been tearfully passed 
along to the eldest survivor, being 
received usually in person at the bier 
of the last possessor, though one 
member of the band carried the trophy 
for more than twenty-three years, 
until its long journeyings are done 
and the memento has entered upon its 
enshrinement in that alcove of Grin- 
nell College, devoted to the memora- 
bilia and insignia of the Iowa Band 
that rendered in lowa something in 
excess of over five hundred years of 
service. And for twenty years one 
of them at least never received a penny 
in excess of his salary of $400. Their 
work in giving just the right initiative 
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at just the right time in just the right 
place is probably without an equal 
in its outcome in the entire history of 
mankind. A Study of the World’s 
Annals will justify this position. In 
the history of the human race there 
is no parallel to the growth of the 
United States during the life of these 
men, who came to see Iowa, a state 
without a dollar of indebtedness, build- 
ing more miles of railroad in a year 
than any in the land, and having 
within her limits more miles of track 
than any state in the land except one. 
When they entered upon their sacred 
studies, Great Britain possessed five 
times the wealth of this country, and 
before they all died, we were six 
billions ahead of the United Kingdom. 
It looked as if the God of Nations, to 
an astonished age, designed to show 
to the world what He in the lifetime 
of these men would do. The state 
proved to be so opulent in natural 
gifts that its fame has gone out to all 
the world. These men had a rallying 
cry. There is great power in a ban- 
ner with a device. The world stands 
aside to look at men who seem to know 
where they are going. The other 
great religious movements in history 
have had a slogan. It lifts. It con- 
centrates. It enlists. Times are al- 
ways dull when there is no watch- 
word, no show of colors, no raising of a 
standard, no unfurling of ensign or 
symbol. These men all had a ’scutch- 
eon. This was the insignia, “Each 
to found a church, all a college.” 
In the name of their God they set up 
their banner. They connected their 
work in the community, in education 
and in the state with their churches. 
They magnified their office and the 
people took them in their work at their 
own estimate of it. “Voted, That 
in case the governor declines to rec- 
ommend a day of public thanksgiving 
that we recommend to our churches 
to observe the last Thursday in 
December (not November) as such.” 
Here is the logic of holy action, de- 
termined effort, invincible courage, all 
combining to produce a conviction of 
sincerity, earnestness, and of vigor- 


ous, all-conquering principle. Here 
are your state builders. They are 
determined. “In case the governor 
declines.” You see it has been put 
up tohim bythem. These things were 
all talked over in their state associa- 
tions and they acted together, and 
acted as a religious force. Such a 
power is mightily effective. “The 
blessing came.” It spread into sur- 
rounding western states, where it 
had been unknown. It abides, and 
the churches did it, and it redounds 
to them, and is part of their ante- 
cedents. Progress presupposes a 
starting point. The dead past lacks 
much of being buried. A great deal 
of it is still above the ground. The 
usefulness and value of these men were 
enhanced by the very diversity of their 
gifts, and the oppositeness of their 
temperaments. ‘Together they were 
like an orchestra, where each per- 
former has his own instrument and 
plays from an individual score, but, 
together with the others, produces 
perfect harmony. It is the best and 
truest example of a united brother- 
hood that is to be found in any Chris- 
tian or civilized land. In the peerless 
state between the great rivers, women 
as pioneers found themselves, and we 
read “The wives also of the ministers, 
anxious to share in the enterprise of 
founding the college, resolved to raise 
$100 out of their own resources, and $70 
were subscribed by fourteen who were 
present.” One of them, the wife of 
Hill, dying at twenty-eight, exclaimed, 
“Somebody must be built into these 
foundations.” In_ intellect, social 
power, appreciation of opportunity, 
in acceptance and favor with the 
people, they were in no wise inferior 
to the royal men whose work has had 
such wide acclaim. They possessed 
the rare quality of winningness. After 
religion they supplied that of which a 
new field stands in perishing need, 
tact. With great effect these heaven- 
sent women, controlled by certain 
beliefs and motives, exhibited in Iowa 
heroism, the Puritan spirit, and the 
ideals of the Pilgrims. Like the men, 
they too were lamps lighted by New 
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England and they diffused their beams 
over vast stretches of prairie which was 
still well-nigh unruffled by human 
device. Their reputations are co- 
ordinate. That work in Iowa went 
forward home foremost. The home 
was the unit. It was the force. The 
home did it. It supplied just the 
power and the influence and the ex- 
ample and the spirit that the com- 
munity needed. The people rise and 
stand on mention in public of the 
name of Marcus Whitman, but ex- 
amine the work wrought, and you find 
the fine hand of Narcissa Prentice, 
daughter of a judge, joining the church 
when eleven, and from her early years 
expressing the desire to be a missionary. 
I have repeatedly visited the scenes 
made famous by Riggs, the apostle 
to the Indians. His own happy phrase, 
“Mary and I,” gives the right order 
and suggests a truth. The instincts 
of these high-minded women co-op- 
erating with the men toward whom 
honor has been carried well nigh up to 
canonization, taught them the use of 
another force which one needs to have 
observed in its operation, or to have felt 
in its results to appreciate its effective- 
ness, and that is the power of Christian 


hospitality. This was employed in 
the fulness of its power. Many people 
in the West felt themselves to be 
exiles from reasons of fortune, in 
quest of health, or in a spirit of ad- 
venture, they were making a new start 
in anewcountry. From distant parts 
of the Union, even from different 
quarters of the globe, having diversed 
habits, accustomed to unlike methods 
of conducting public worship, these 
people are to be assimilated. The 
home is the alembic. Until I saw its 
explanation in western fields, I never 
dreamed of the reason that the new 
Testament so strongly insists upon 
Christian hospitality. As a force in 
the West, its value is beyond computa- 
tion. The primitive abodes of these 
families, as I sit here, I can still dis- 
tinctly see. In one of them I was 
born. 


“T look behind, I look behind, 
*Tis beauty past that charms my mind; 

And in the silence I can hear 
Soft strains that cannot reach your ear. 


“T look behind, I look behind, 
And clasp what you have ne’er divined 
Yea, in the twilight rise for me, 
Dear forms that your eyes cannot see.” 











THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 
By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


RRANGEMENTS are rapidly 
completing for placing the 
Bela Pratt bronzes before the 
entrance of the Boston Public 
Library. These simple, dignified, and 
beautifully modeled figures solve a 
vexed problem in a satisfactory way. 
They make an addition to the public 
wealth not easily estimated. The 
commercial value of genius has no 
rating, and yet it is the most durable of 
all values. The interest paid on the 
original investment is to be reckoned 
by hundreds per centum annually. 
How many hundreds of millions of 
dollars have Dante, Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael contributed to the wealth 
of Italy? Corot did not earn a living 
by his wonderful landscapes, although 
a most frugal and industrious man, 
but how many millions of dollars has 
France made by the sale of these paint- 
ings since his death? The state could 
have afforded to pension him at 
$50,000 a year as a business proposi- 
tion. Although our American poet, 
Longfellow, falls short of consummate 
genius, I doubt if another individual 
has contributed a like amount in cold 
cash to the wealth of Boston. The 
more the city expends on works of 
genius, the greater its wealth. Phidias 
lived between two and three thousand 
years ago; his work is the principal 
source of revenue to the city of Athens 
to-day. 

The purchase of the Bela Pratt 
bronzes is a profitable investment. 
That is a peculiar way to look at it? 
No, because there is so large a propor- 
tion of the population who look upon 
every such thing as a bit of vain- 
glorious extravagance. 

Boston should have a liberal repre- 
sentation of Mr. Pratt’s work where 
it will be accessible to the public. 
His fine statue of Edward Everett 
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Hale, we are assuming will be placed, 
in Boston. But this is not enough. 
A sculptor of Mr. Pratt’s ability does 
not appear as a matter of course with 
every generation. There should be 
enough of his work publicly owned 
and exhibited in Boston to serve as a 
distinct attraction. Ordinary  busi- 
ness sense should dictate such a 
policy. 

Not having been produced in the 
middle ages or in ancient Egypt or 
Greece, no special interest appears 
to be aroused by the mere casting of 
these heroic bronzes. It is taken as a 
matter of course that this should be 
efficiently done. And it will be. 
The work of casting has been carried 
out at the great Gorham plant in 
Providence, and it should be a matter 
of pride to every New Englander that 
a craft requiring such skill, artistic 
perception, and scientific knowledge 
as the casting of large bronze work can 
be done in one of our own establish- 
ments with a delicacy that preserves 
all the fineness of the artist’s original, 
and with a beauty of color and surface 
that adds the additional charm that 
belongs peculiarly to bronze as bronze. 
In the successful completion of such a 
work, the bronze-founder is a co- 
contributor with the artist. The Un- 
commercial Club does not believe 
that high ideals and business success 
are incompatible. The Gorham 
Works afford an instance in point. 

All this is equally applicable to the 
work of a number of our Boston 
painters, not a few of whom are giving 
sale exhibitions this spring. About 
the only medium through which paint- 
ings can be made public is the Art 
Museum, and it is not to be supposed 
that that institution can purchase 
ad libitum, although a liberal repre- 
sentation of the best local work should 
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always be maintained there. There 
should be other habitual purchases 
representing the public. The state 
and the city are occasionally moved to 
acquire some more or less meritorious 
historical or allegorical painting, types 
of work that rarely represent the best. 
Do not our branch public libraries 
afford an opportunity to place before 
the people worthy works of art? 

I do not refer to pretentious mural 
paintings, but to representative can- 
vasses of our best painters. Would 
not an Enneking landscape strengthen 
the cultural influence of any reading- 
room in which it might be hung? 
Public schools are another suitable 
repository for works of art, and no- 
where could they be displayed more 
democratically. There is no sufhi- 
cient reason for confining schoolhouse 
art to casts from the antique. 

The church can no longer be looked 
upon as a patron of art, but we believe 
that the divorce between these two 
cannot be permanent. Particularly 





should the Catholic church in America 
awake to its opportunity in this respect. 
Here in Boston, for example, if the bril- 
liant and talented prelate recently 
honored with the Cardinalate should 
influence the Catholic churches of 
this district to become liberal patrons 
of modern art, the direction given to 
the efforts of our painters would be as 
salutary astheenrichmentofthechurch. 

As to private purchases, it only need 
be said that they are stimulated and 
directed by public patronage. 


Miss Mercy, of Chicago, is awarded 
$2,500 damage in her suit against 
the dean of the women’s department 
of Chicago University. It is to be 
hoped that the case has been carefully 
followed by the teaching profession 
in general, upon whom the award may 
have a salutary effect. Or are these 
exalted personages wholly beyond the 
reach of public opinion? If so, ways 
should be found of bringing them down 
to the street level. There are alto- 











gether too many instances of pedagogi- 
cal tyranny. To override personal 
rights, traduce character, and blight 
high hopes and endeavors is an offence 
of the gravest character, and it is an 
offence that is more frequently com- 
mitted in the name of education than 
in any other walk of life. Women’s 
colleges and women educators are the 
worst offenders, but they do not 
hold a monopoly of pedagogical big- 
otry. Teachers should learn that they 
have no authority save that which 
is founded in reason and justice, and 
it requires no acts of tyranny and 
wrong to “uphold” these. Authority 
that can only be upheld by injustice 
is false at core. Neither should these 
persons gain too exalted an idea of the 
infallibility of themselves or the insti- 
tutions which they represent. The 
latter have no divine rights. The 
true interests of no institution call for 
the sacrifice of an individual student 
but that such sacrifices are made con- 
stantly in all our schools is a fact that 
those who know them best must admit. 
Under the name of “upholding dis- 
cipline” or “supporting a teacher’s 
authority” or merely because some 
teacher cherishes a grudge against a 
particular student, wrongs are com- 
mitted as cowardly and base as any 
thing ever charged against the Spanish 
inquisition. Public opinion, aided by 
the splendid fiction of Charles Dickens, 
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has wrested from the teacher’s hand the 
cruel rod — never. voluntarily relin- 
quished — for the exquisite delights 
of which the fingers of no small per- 
centage of the profession still itch. 

But public opinion must go farther. 
Not merely one bold manifestation of 
this tradition of tyranny should be 
cropped, the axe should be laid at the 
root of the tree. 

In our public schools the teachers 
“boss” the children, the masters 
‘““boss’’ the teachers, and the school 
board “bosses” the masters. The 
rules and restrictions placed upon the 
teachers of the Boston public schools 
by the Boston School Board would 
not be tolerated by the employees 
of any commercial establishment, and 
would endanger the peace of a ship 
of war. One expects more or less of 
such crudity in public schools, but 
when the same disposition dares to 
lift its ugly head in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, indignation is 
limited by no qualifying conditions. 
The institution and its endowment 
are not nearly so sacred a trust as the 
young persons who are submitted to 
its discipline, which is supposed to be 
broad and just, gentle and self-sacri- 
ficing. When such a life is blighted and 


darkened by the bigotry of a false 
discipline the wickedness committed 
has all the qualities of the most brutal 
murder plus cowardice. 
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We congratulate Miss Mercy on the 
vindication of her character and the 
successful assertion of her rights 
against the overwhelming prejudice 
that the influence and prestige of a 
great institution would, by the mere 
fact of its opposition, arouse against 
her. 


The splendid gift of Mr. Francis 
Bartlett to the Boston Art Museum, 
whereby that institution is to receive 
the annual income of property yield- 
ing over $50,000 a year, adds materi- 
ally to the purchasing power of the 
museum. The public benefit is in- 
estimable. The wise expenditure of 
this princely sum will enrich Boston 
to an extent that cannot be computed. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities 
of the museum, in making their pur- 
chases, will not ignore the work of 
living men, not at all for the sake of 
“patronizing home industry,” an idea 
which has no proper place in such a 
connection, but because of the in- 
trinsic merit of much that is being 
done. Mr. Bartlett’s gift is one of 
those that will increase in importance 
and in public estimation with the 
years. Every purchase rightly made 
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from this fund will itself be an interest- 
bearing investment. Surely the “un- 
earned increment” of Chicago real 
estate could not be put toa better use 
than this somewhat involuntary re- 
turn for the New England enterprise 
and brains that has gone into the 
building of that  ever-youthful 
metropolis. 


Now for a season we are to have 
opera in English by the Aborn Com- 
pany. It is a serious handicap under 
which this company labors in using 
every-day speech for the presentation 
of these lurid fantasies. A man may 
sing absurdities of puerile passion in 
choice Italian and “get away with it,” 
but not even the glamour of the stage, 
the tropical atmosphere created by the 
music and the grandiloquent scenery, 
can take away the absurdity of these 
heated speeches done into downright 
English. The salvation of Opera-in- 
English companies lies in keeping close 
to the few greatest works where the 
deficiencies of the librettos are less 
glaring. Even then it is a good idea 
not to make the English too intel- 
ligible! 
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PRISON ECHOES 
By JOSEPH MATTHEW SULLIVAN 


CHARACTERS IN PRISON. 


EN in prison are no better 
and no worse than men in 
the outside world. The man 
on the outside does his steal- 

ing under legal protection; he gets 
legal advice in all his trickery and 
thereby escapes punishment. This is 
the way the “dress-suit burglar” pro- 
tects himself, but the less fortunate 
and intelligent th’ef “rushes in where 
angels fear to tread” and gets landed 
in the “penitentiary.” Look at the big, 
fat, lazy fellow in the line at meal- 
times; he actually gets fat in prison. 
This is because he is of low, mental 
calibre and takes things easily in 
prison and does not worry. The 
educated thief such as the bank de- 
faulter, crooked book-keeper, and 
stock promoter take their imprison- 
ment very much to heart; they have 
been used to the good things of life in 
eating and drinking, the bird and the 
bottle, broiled live lobsters, quail on 
toast, etc., the sudden change from 
this diet to a coarse and homely one of 
cereals and boot-leg coffee is without 
doubt ‘a cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” This man never settles down 
to the dull monotony of prison life; 
every day is a year to him, and the 
suspense while he is waiting for influ- 
ential friends on the outside to get him 
a “parole” or pardon is something ter- 
rible. But the old t’me jail bird takes 
prison life like a philosopher; he 
knows the shallowness of human 
friendship; his poverty taught him 
that friends are fleeting like the snow 
and the sunsh‘ne; and he sleeps and 
works in the prison shops knowing 
that the morrow will bring him noth- 
ing because grim poverty follows the 
prisoner worse than the poor man on 
the outside. The rich thief can never 
understand that in prison he is no bet- 


ter than any other thief ; that all under 
sentence are equal and are supposed 
to be treated alike, but he soon finds 
out that if he has financial backing and 
influential outside friends he can get 
innumerable small favors which will 
make his stay in prison all the more 
easy to endure. 

Every prison has its “trusty” con- 
vict who carries tales from the con- 
victs to the prison officers; in return 
for this work the “trusty” gets a few 
small favors which are not granted to 
the other convicts. 


THE Rat THIEF. 


This type of character is a common 
product of the wrecks upon human- 
ity’s shores. He is like the “sunshine 
friend,” the man who is always with 
the winner, and like the rats deserting 
a sinking ship, he leaves you the mo- 
ment you begin ‘ to go back.” Heisa 
victim of the “thieves’ boycott,” it is 
hell for him in the outside world, and 
“purgatory” for him when in prison 
serving a sentence. On account of his 
mean tricks “squealing on fall money,” 
neglecting to pay honest bills, dis- 
charging himself from a mob when a 
“fall” is imminent in order to avoid 
paying his share of fall money, he is 
shunned and avoided by all the crimi- 
nal classes. He is a “stool-pigeon” 
whenever it suits his own personal in- 
terests, and it is through such types of 
crooks that the police obtain all their 
information concerning recent crimes 
and other matters of public interest. 
It is hard for him “to fill in” and work 
with a “good mob” because honor and 
principle is essential to success in the 
criminal sphere as well as in mercan- 
tile life. Thieves demand that each 
member of the mob shall be “square 
with each other” in financial dealings ; 
this explains why mobs are constantly 
changing and disputes and quarrels are 
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frequent among them. They admire 
the crook who is honest and faithful 
in his crookedness, that is, the man 
who will “stay bought.” They will be 
honest when it suits their interests ; it 
amuses one to hear them speak of 
“double-crossing lawyers” and you 
will never hear from their lips how 
many lawyers they have cheated out of 
their “hard-earned fees.” A lawyer 
gets all the worst of it in working for 
them ; professional thieves who follow 
thieving for a livelihood get but little 
sympathy from the courts; in fact the 
courts are bitterly prejudiced against 
them, and it is almost a colossal task to 
obtain for them a light sentence. A 
thief always speaks disparagingly of 
the lawyer that he owes money to, and 
just as they are always looking for 
new “suckers” to rob the legal profes- 
sion are not safe from their depreda- 
tions ; the “rat’’ thieves have a faculty 
of paying a lawyer for one case and 
getting him to try five cases for the 
one fee. 


Tue WAVES oF CRIME. 


There is not near as much crime in 
the United States as a good many 
citizens imagine; the newspapers keep 
a “stick of type’ always on hand 
which reads as follows, ‘‘Pickpockets 
busy in the subway,” “losses from 
thieves and flatworkers,” and they use 


it when they are hard up for “news” 
because it sells their newspapers, and 
the average reader of a daily news- 
paper likes that kind of “stuff.” The 
result of the publishing this kind of 
news is seen in the waking up of the 
police; they become active and make 
a “round up” of all the old and broken 
down thieves who are in town and 
happen to be at liberty. These unfor- 
tunates if they cannot satisfactorily 
account for their means of livelihood 
are rigorously prosecuted under the 
vagrancy and idle and disorderly laws ; 
they are sent to prison simply and 
solely on account of their poverty, and 
the police in this manner “square” 
themselves with the tax-payers. The 
“straight” citizen does not know any- 
thing about this “mode” of procedure ; 
he swallows the news, and thinks he 
has wronged the police in his hastily 
formed opinion of their efficiency. 
“Round-ups” and “raids” of alleged 
crooks and unfortunates with past 
prison records who are unable to ob- 
tain work do not make any impression 
on the “man about town” who is wise; 
he knows that when any friends of 
his “fall into the hands” of the police 
all he has to do is to get a lawyer who 
is ‘in right,” do a “little fixing,” and 
the liberty of his friend is an assured 
fact. 


NEW ENGLAND GOLF NOTES 
By R. C. FARNSWORTH 


in New England at the present 

time that it seems fitting to add 

this department to the NEw 
Encianp Macazine. While no at- 
tempt can be made to cover the sport 
in full, as there are over forty thousand 
golfers in the New England states, the 
purpose of this monthly chronicle will 
be to briefly summarize the game as it 
has been played in New England during 
the preceding month and to forecast 
the events of the current month. This 
in the hope that golfers and those in- 
terested in the sport may find such a 
synopsis of interest. 


S" many prople are playing golf 


The first open championship of the 
season was won by a New England 
golfer, Tom McNamara, of Boston, 
having led the field at the United 
North and South tourney at Pine- 
hurst on April 2. McNamara got a 
69-75-144, his 69 being but one strike 
over the record of the course, estab- 
lished last year in the same event. 

Most of the golf clubs around Bos- 
ton have arranged their fixtures for 
the month, so that everybody can get 
out on the links, if he doesn’t mind the 
mud, and start his cup-hunting early. 

The Newton Golf Club has arranged 
the following events: 
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April 19. Selected 18 holes in 27. 
April 20. Bogey handicap. 
April 27. Best ball foursomes. 


This year the Newton Golf Club 
will have an official handicapper for 
the first time, and it urges its mem- 
bers to enter all the events. Among the 
events already listed are: The Spring 
Championship, with two cups, A 
Ringer cup event on a handicap basis; 
bull’s eye cups, offered for anyone 
making any hole in fewer strokes than 
it has ever been made; a goat tourney; 
and, on April 19, a special prize event 
for members over fifty years of age. 
In this last event it is said that birth 
certificates are required and that 
members who are over fifty but feel 
younger will be barred. 

While the season is not advanced, 
there has been time for some remark- 
able play. It happened at Wollaston, 
where a threesome composed of S. B. 
Reed, President Hart, and another was 
playing around. Mr. Reed was play- 
ing the eighteenth green from the six- 
teenth tee, so the story goes, and had 
sliced his tee shot and his second shot 
so that he was playing his third from 
behind the line of trees which border 
the line of play to the tenth. After 
looking the situation over very care- 
fully, he decided to pitch his ball over 
the trees and get to the green that 
way, but he did not pitch high enough 
so the ball stayed in the tree. After 
the ball had been in the tree for five 
minutes or more, and Mr. Reed had 
decided to play it from there, the wind 
helped out and dislodged the ball from 
the branches. 

A similar occurrence with a differ- 
ent ending took place at the mid- 
season open amateur tourney at Maple 
wood last summer when a staid mem- 
ber of the Winchester Club sliced his 
tee shot at the eighteenth tee and had 
to crawl through a narrow window and 
play his second from the flat tarred 
roof of the hotel annex. He said he 
had a good lie, but didn’t know how 
hard to play the shot, so he did the 
best he could and much to his sur- 
prise he only had a two-foot put to 
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make for his third, the hole and the 
match. This was in a semi-final, too. 

The American Golf Association of 
Advertising Interests have formed 
plnas for their annual summer tourna- 
ment, which will be played at Bretton 
Woods, where it has been held for the 
past three years. Play will start on 
July 8, and be continued through the 
week. New England is well repre- 
sented in the organization for 1912, R. 
R. Whitman, of Woodland, being Pres- 
ident; W. L. Crocker, of Brae Burn, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and R. M. Pur- 
ves, of Woodland, Chairman of the 
Tournament Committee. 

The New England Advertising Golf- 
ers’ Association has been organized 
with John Shepard, Jr., President; 
George Dutton, Vice-President; and 
R. M. Purves, Secretary-Treasurer. 
This organization of forty members 
will have monthly afternoon outings 
at the various clubs, having at each, 
some sort of competition, usually a 
medal play contest. 

The Woodland Club will hold an 
open tournament on April 19, and 
handicap medal play on Saturday 
afternoons. The regular spring open 
championship at this club will be 
played on May 23, 24, 25. 

At the Albemarle Club, in Newton- 
ville, the list of events is larger than 
evci: before. On April 19 there will 
be handicap medal play of 18 holes, 
with a prize for the best net. This 
may be played either in the morning 
or afternoon. On April 20 there will 
be a handicap vs. Bogey match play 
on April 27, with full difference in 
handicaps allowed and an eighteen- 
hole handicap vs. Bogey on May 4. 
Something is planned for every Satur- 
day during the season, with a goat 
contest going on all the while. 

The annual championship of the 
women golfers of the Boston district 
will be played on the Wollaston links 
during the week of May 20. This is 
the fourth time that this championship 
has been played on this course, the 
other championships having been 
played there in 1902, 1904, and 1910. 
The Boston Women’s Golf Associa- 
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tion start their regular tournament 
season with an event at Wollaston on 
April 11, if the weather remains 
propitious. 

Every year at about this time many 
golfers wonder why somebody doesn’t 
do something toward getting the 
portion of Franklin Park which is set 
aside to some extent for golfers, pro- 
viding the sheep are willing, into 
semi-playable condition. There are a 
great number of golfers who do not 
belong to any club, but who like to 
play the game. There are many more 
who are on the waiting list of some 
club or other, and there are still more 
golfers who belong to clubs, but who 
would like to play at Franklin Park 
also. 

The course has never been in con- 
dition to play good golf. The greens 
are of the same sum and substance as 
the play-way, and worse still, one 
should never play anything but a tee- 
shot unless his life is well-insured, 
for if he starts toward playing his 
second shot, he may well imagine he is 
in a battle by the way the balls whis- 
tle around his head. The courtesy 
of allowing a second shot to be made 
before the players following have driven 
is unknown. 

In Chicago there is a nine-hole 
course for the duffers at Jackson 
Park, and there is an eighteen hole 
course, which is good enough, so that 
Zueblin plays it regularly. The cour- 
tesy of the game is well enough known 
there, so that women may play the 
course in perfect safety, let alone the 
fact that the course is well kept up. 
The same is true of the course at 
Fairmont Park, in Philadelphia, and 
nearly everyone has knowledge of 
the Van Cortlandt course in New 
York. A public course well kept up 
and well conducted is in great demand 
anywhere, especially in Boston, where 
there are more golfers to the acre than 
anywhere else. 

Four years ago a professional golfer, 
L. C. Servos, tried to make a golf 
course at Franklin Park, but he was 
bitterly opposed by those in power 
who wanted to plant trees there. As 


a result, neither have we the trees or 
much of the golf course. And, as has 
been said, there are many golfers who 
would appreciate a golf course there, 
especially if it were a good golf course 
and well conducted. 

The Massachusetts ‘Tournaments 
for the month of May are as follows: 


Wednesday to Saturday, May 1 to 
4, Wollaston Golf Club, Montclair. 

Thursday to Saturday, May 16 to 
18, Country Club, Clyde Park, Brook- 
line. 

Saturday, May 18, Meadowbrook 
Golf Club, Reading. 

Thursday to Saturday, May 23 to 
25, Woodland Golf Club, Auburndale. 

Friday and Saturday, May 31, 
June 1, Allston Golf Club, Allston. 


The White Mountain Golf Courses, 
which are the mecca of so many golfers 
during the summer, will be in excep- 
tionally good shape this year. 

The Maplewood course has been 
considerably changed, the first tee 
being placed near the club house (or 
Casino, as it is usually called), and 
changes made on nearly every hole. 

The Twin Mountain course, which 
is about the sportiest nine-hole course 
to be found anywhere with its six 
blind holes and every kind of a hazard 
except water, which isn’t needed, is to 
have one or two needed changes in 
bunkers, while the Bretton Woods and 
Waumbek Courses will be practically 
unchanged. 

While speaking of Bretton Woods, 
it is said that George Merritt, who has 
been the professional there for many 
seasons, will be found this year at 
Lake Champlain. 

The Commonwealth Country Club 
has increased its membership from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty, 
and is making changes in the course. 
The club is to own its entire links 
which, as newly planned, will be 
sportier than the old. On April 19 
the Commonwealth Club will hold a 
handicap medal play for the Patriots’ 
Day cap and on May 4 and 11 there 
will be handicap medal play, with cups 
for best gross and net scores. 
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